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limitations Imposed by budget, tlie programing available from PQS, and 
the preferences and attitudes of station managers. The role of the 
hoard of directors and the relationship between local stations and > 
the community are considered* In terms of school programing, the 
report Indicates the Impact of programs produced>by the Children* s ' - 
Television Workshop, lists other frequently aired children *s 
programs, and describes the educational programing qf different types 
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television for Instructional Television (IT?) , and /t:he possible 
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FOREWORD 



GnocTrTa while there comes an* opponunity td publish a hjghly 
od^ble work, that has a variety of promising uses. This is the case with Natan 
KffK^an*s book//yag<]!afm Decisions in Ifublic Te^vision. ■\ ■ 

yv >J^hat makes it so usiful is that it gives chough background to explain * 
^hy things nappen as they do. This fs not simply a handbook that lays out how 
decisions should be ni^de; it is an orientation to th? complex institutional set-ups in 
public television and a description i^f how they affect program decisions.* 

■ .. • * ■ ^ 

The book is not without its^ controversial aspects. It was written nearJy , 
a year ago, having been prepared by Mr. Katzman through a United States Office 
of Education/contract. with the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 

. It was on^e printed by the C.P.B. and was being distributed in. February when 
^ C^P.B: f^und that it contained errors and should be reprinted. Several thousand 
copic|/^ere then destroyed. It is still wider consideration by C.P.B. and a revised, 
versflli may*be priijted by them*/ . 

• . . - ' * ■ , 

. N AEB examined the book; concluded that the few errors could be cor- 
greeted in ercata, and that its overall merit justified circulation' without any 
further delay. j ^ ' . 

HEW Education Divisipn Counsel have confirmed that Mr. Katzman's ' 
work js in the public domain and is Available for publication. 

N AEB has chosen to reproduce the book as it was initisflly printed by 
the C.P.B.p adding onfy its own caver. Foreword, and Errata.^ 



NAEB 
Washi^igtorv, D.C. ^ . 
August, 1976 



, - * This report was sunportcd ii\ part as an activity of the National Qenter 
for Educatiorv Statistics of t^ Education Division of The U.S. Department of 
Health, Educ^ation & Welfare in a joint effort with the Corpojcgtion for Public 
Broadcasting. Opinions expresseij herein "do not necessarily reflect the position, 
opinion, or official- policy of either C.P.B. or the N.C.E.S., arUniq official endorse- 
menfbii N.C.E.S. or C.P.B. should be inferred. 
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Line 14: disscfttion* should read dissensions | 

The photograph identifies Hartford N- Gunn as pBS Prestdent. 
which was the case at tl* time the study was written. Mr. Gunn^ 
,is nJS^vice-chairman oftthe PBS'Board. , ■ 

Line'lS: 25% should rd|ad 26% " 

21% should reWl20% . ■ - ' 
I' > " 

Line 21: 197,^ should rekd 1975 I 

Line 19: 1974 should reid"1975 



Pie graph Federal projects "2 1% to 20% 
Corporate \ 25% to 26% 

I, • ■ I ■ 

A white line sttioUld appear from the center of the 
s' pie to the cir^mferencc point above the black line 
designating CPB's 10%. It should also bejioted that 
the CpO and Ford Foundation contributions to the 
SPC are incluked as part of the SPe percentage. 

36-37 The map appearing on thesi pages is incomplete and is incorte<;tly 
iabejed in several instdnces. a corrected map has been prepared bV 

theG.P.B. ■ . 
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"The Cprl>oration will provide a study of the decision- making 
process in the programming of public television: This report ♦ 
shall be based on a series of interviews and discussions. It will 
include f discussion of local programming practices, nof ioncil 
programming policies, and the factors that influence the mate-, 
rial that is broadcast by local public television stations/' 
/ ^ ^Agreement between the * 

/ . Corporation for Public 

/ Broadcasting and ASE National 

Center for Education Statistics, 




or several years the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting had beeni^gathering data on the 
state of public broadcasting under the terms of a contract with the National 
Center for Educational Statistics, a branch of the Departmeirt of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfai^s's Edueation EHvision/ Independent of these activities, there 
had been a series of six " One Week of Education Television" reports produced 
by various organizations over the previous decade. The .1-970 ^' One Week*' 
repori had been partially financed by CPB, although it had been undertaken by 
Saul Rockman of National Instructional Television in Bloomington, Indiana. 
Data had been collected for a 1972 "One Week'^ re:p9rt; but now CPB was 
feeling the piiich of full financial responsibility. In^^iditidn, there wVs a feeling 
that the "one week" method was no longer sufficient fora growing PTV 
system. Thus, it came'to pass that'CPB, through its Informatic^ Systems Office' 
under Robett E: L. Tolbert, and NCES 'agreed to a joint effort to develop a 
program ccmtent survey. 

The contract that CPB and NCES had signed in the late Spring of 1972 
included an interesting provision. The Corporation, in addition to conductinjg a 
difficult but straightforward survey, was to provide a "report" on the 
"decision-making process'' in PTV 'programming. This unusuar component 
had been inserted at the behest of Ron Pedone of NCES who felt that more w^s 
needed in addition to the quantitative data that the program content survey would 
provide. To understand public television programming, he felt it was necessary 
to have an. examination oif the ways in .which local broadcasters operated. 

After brief negoliation, the Corporation hired me to undertake the 



^ prbject. We agreed to a plan of operation. I spent Oc.tober of 1 972 in Washington 
. -getting to knoW^the public broadcasting' system and , some of,the key people in 

• programming, research, and station relatibns. Plans were made and approved 1 , 
''would operate from my home base in SaA Francisco. A sufvey design wouW 

have I to be pr^paiid in detail, subhiitted throjugh government channels tot 
approval, and pretested. Jhert the survey woAifdlake place. In addition, i wa* 
resixjnsible for the "decision-making report'; arfd was expected to tour the 
country visiting non-commercial broadcasters, finding their responses to the 
.survey, and asking about Jheir prografnming decisions. This was a- vaguely 
defined task. The idea was to try to uhderstand the programming d«cisionslhat 
were being made at the local level, and to come to grips with the reasonsfftat 
those decisions were being, made. , , * . • • 

* ' A project of this sort harnatural peaks and valleys of required activity.. 
' At first there was a need to interview many people to learn wliat had already been . 

done in the realm of publi^ broadcasting content surveys. A working document 
\ had to be prepared and a survey methodology Had to be thoroughly designed. 
Then the^e was- a Icuv period during-Which 1 was given the job of directing the 
analysis.and writing the report for "One Week of Public-Television: April 
1972 " Ih the summer of 1973 ii forty page dcKumerit was prepared for submis- 
sion through NCES to the U.S. Offic^ of Management and budget, whith must 
Approve a\\ surveys conducted? with federal fundsT A pretesrof the proposed 
methods had been conducted, and was described. 

In the meantime, 1 had taken every opportunity to visit a wide variety 
of pA broadcasterTwhile en route between San Francisco and Washmgten. 

• Geo^^Stein, a' very popular man -among people in public broadcasting who Is 
flow with CPB's Office of TV Activities, gave me the benefit of his exp^arice_ 
anifuMd^bips^frtrho^ ^ange of places ro visit and calFing ahea^ to 

— eiisureT^lcome for someone who was often an ignorant, questioning stranger^ 
' Thanks fo George I was treated to fr^nk and open discussions of thj»hopes and 
problems surrounding IcKal programming. My experiences were everywhere 
enlightening, and I began to feel part of a close-knit group of public broadcasters 
with outposts located in every comer of the country. ^ • 

During the last few months of 1973, vv^ were. f orced to anticipate 
- approva'l for the 1974 content survey while anxiously awaiting ottiC4al word 
^rom OMB. Survey forn^sVere designed iind pre pared for prmtmg. sampledates 
/were selectoll, and ehvelopes were addressed. In November we received ap- 
,proval, foriiYs.wcrejrinted, and the first-mailing weat out lo-broadcasters m 
' * December. Tlie yeaPfcng sliryey had b ^ ■ 

There js acomic book character who appears every so often among4he 
FANTASTIC F06R He is talle'd ' The Watcher.," ahd.is a member bt a race 
from a far i?alax>Srh;|t race has pledged' itsel f to observe but never to interfere m 
the affairs of othe^jblanets; so "The Watcher' '.is constantly appearwig on the 

* sc<fne to obsferve theHatest comic book menace and the ways in which the super 

• hero teamtlbals with/it. Usually he winds up saying something lik^, "Although 1 
am bound bVmy pkdge never to interfere, there is a small bit ot information 
which-you mifhl^nd useful . . .""And of ac^urse he then gels involved in iTie 
action. The a^sigliment to gather information tor a report on local decisgi- 
making was very much like an as^rignrtient to tjccocie a member ot " 



WaicherN^*' race^ • % ' ./^'^ 

% I wftsaskirtg questions about local operations; but people were now 
^Dsking questons in return* about national- trends and the comparative value of 
various programming techrtiques". I begap to understand what "The Watcfier" 
h^s to go through. , ^ - 

I hope a reasonable amount of objectivity was maintained during my 
later vi^ to local public broadcasters, A late Xrip to midweslern broadcasters 
certainly added a great deal of information to what had jilready been uncovered. 

In the end my travels covered eighteen states— from Maine to Florida, 
^est Virginia to Texas, Arizona, to Washington. In addition to numerous 
'^discussions wi(h many station representatives at meetings and conventions, ! , 
observed the qperaijorts of twenty-seven different PTV statioivs.'Six are large 
community-suppcmed stations^ six are small-to^medium community-supported 
stalions,'eight are licensed to colleges or universities (two of these are licensed to 
universities bul^ actively seek community support), three. are licensed to school 
'boards, three iire state networks, and one station is city -owned. The more 
• stations I visited the njore I realized that each operatiorywas Unique. However, 
similarities and patterns also began to emerge. If is ifipossible to generalize 
about all public television operations. Ori the other hand, there seem to be 
several phenomena lhajl are t rut; of certain types of PTV stations. ^ ' 

This report is not the result of a systematic research method. Yhbre 
was DO interview schedule, although an attempt^was made to visit^thc oper;njons^ 
of the widest range of stations. While the fact that this report was going to be' 
written was always in mymind, I was also interested in-various matters of ' 
short-term interest during my station visits. (What did they thi^nk of the formal 
survey? Could they explain a few things about their locally produced programs? 
What w^ere their plans for the program cooperative? How could the CPB 
Information System Office and Office of Communication Research assist with 
any problems?) I sometiiiies, but not always% took notes, I collected anecdotes 
and swapped stories. 1 usualiy spc^ke with station managers and program man- 
agers abi^ut liKal programming; but*therc^was often the opportunity to speak with 
ITV prt^ramming staffs, dirtypors of'devetopment, and station people involved, 
with ItK'al production, . / . * 

The approach was journalistic, not scientific. There are, however, 
^several important sources of information that I have used which represent 
systemati^^ data col^'ctibn. The computerized data base and^ published **Sum- 
mary Statistics of Public Television Licensees" prepared under the CPB/NCES 
contract over the last several fiscal years have provided key finarlcial, technical, 
and membership information. For several years PBS cit^ucted a survey of 
'program managers on the appropriateness, utility and quality of programs. 
These, aljhough now out of date, have been Valuable. The Corporation has 
recently sponsored an unpublished study of ITV arrangements and decision- 
makin*g by Peter Spain. His findings have been one componiJQt of the description 
, of ITV activities. There are also numerous documents aboin^inances, mem- 
, bership and specific stations.' l\nd, of course,Mhi/ report is ^a companion to, 
' "Public TeleNiision Program Content, 1974/* That publication is mainly statis- 
tical and technical, a* resource. Data from it have been central to this narrafive, 
impressionistic report on decisions and policies. 

ft ■ 



* it is my hope that this report canl>(>read and understood by the layman. 
The reader who has been in public broadca^ng for a long time will undoiibtedly 
.know some aspects of.whal isdescribed here, although I suspect iha^ very little of 
this kind of material has been written or published previously . The goal is to ha>/e 
something that will explain public television to both interested laymen and those . 
relevlint decision-makers who have jiot spent their lives workingin the industry. 

Ideally this might have been the "great book" about public television 
that many of us are waiting for.' It is not. However, if it provides insights or 
proves to be of value , then thanks are due to the dozens of people all around the 
country who were willing to give me their lime ^yul^kh^ their experiences^ 
Special thanks must go (o Jon Rice, a pi6neer in the indu.stryTtor his patience and 
insightful responses to the first draft of this paper. Jack Lyle, former head ot x 
CPB's dmcc of Communication Research gave 'me both friendship ajid consider- 
able support. Thanl^s ar^ also due to Mary Sceiford who helped with the ITV 
chapter and Mary Anna Dul»-who suffered through the editing process and 
many others who responded to varjous sections of the paper. In the.end though 
an author must take the full tesponsibility for his work. I have descnbed 
situations as seen through my eyes or as I have untlerstood what other peop d 
were trying to tell me. I have attempted to obtain and analyze quantitative data 
where it existed, but many critical empirical questions have not been^answered. 
In other cases the data'prbvide only half-answers or clues. To critics who may 
complain that this report just touches the surface I can only respond: you ^re 
right To those who find the* report has missed some points o^r misinterpreted ^ 
others. I must plead' that an honest attempt ha* been made to present the issues 
objectively. . \ r 
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**tau should probably call your report PTV programming 
decisions: Who*s in charge here?' ' ^ 

'^i —program manager of a small station 
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.ocal public television broadcasters operate 
rin the context of a national system. There 4re 
over two hundred and torty stations operated by over a hundred and fifty 
liceasees in the United States, Puerto Rico» The Virgin Islands, Guam, and 
Satnoa. (There are more stations tfian licensees because some licensees operate 
networks of several ^itatiqns programmed from a central point.) Hovyever, only 
1 K/f of all air time in 1974 was local material. Since the stations interact with 
several national-organizations in order to develop their total broadcast schedule. 
It is necessary to presentat least an outline ofihe national syslpm and i4s origins if 
this report is to adequately describe PTV programming decision^. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE WISTORY 

''The historian is likely to he unconscious of his most funda- * 
mental prejudices. 

— Arnold Thynbee 

It has become chic to begin histories of public television with Aristotle, Qiten- 
burg, or jit^east^he University of Wisconsin, where the first educational radio 
signals were transmitted in 1919. Let's skip to April, 1952. At that time the 
Federal Communications Commi.^sion reserved 242 television channels for 
educational use. In 1948, the FCC had placed a. freeze on the allocation of 
televisron licenses. Only VHF channels (those between channel 2 and c/annel 
13) had been licensed, none for educational or non-commercial pufposes. 

10 ' 
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CoAseaientlv when the decision to reserve channels was made', there were . 

Sat vefy ?ew VHF channels available for non-ccSmmercial use ,n major popula- 
Sn cem^ 242 allocated channels, 80 were VHF and 162 were m the 

SF bana (Channel ,4 and higher). Of the nme largesjjmetropontan cente^s^^ 

Vi^r«ountrv covering a quarter oCl^he U.S. population, only three-BQi.tQn. 

?hicagTand S^ Sanclc.>-were assign VHf ^hannels^educanona 
DumoS (Later a commercial channel «riginally4«:ensed t^^^J^^fyj^;^ 
TuXXdior non^n.merc.al use in N^w Yor. ^ity , and a comme^.a^ he n^^ 

•ass-.gned to Wilmingr6n...aelaware Avas used to r ^'^ryi*/ "^^reiTrv^^^^^^^ 
broadcasiing tci the Philadelphiawea.) In 4966, a rev.s^ed j^CC plan reserved a. , 
total of 1 16 VHP and 507 UHF channels tor educational use 
total ot -^uH^ . hannerrf:in Houston, b^ame the t.rst educational 

television station on ihe air'-Others followed. -In * f.fties one of the mam - 
us tSoh^for edueational teieyiston was th^ production and transmission of 

To "°eby teachers in local cla.?«>qtns. With the.advent ot videotape .. 
Sa^r cording wi;s greatly simplified and expensive fex'change of program 
SmSt^k,ns biupic 'posstble. It also became possible to operate educational 
Sons ha did not have.to produce a great deal of.the material theyyansm.tted. 
Xs Sy a 1952 here^ Educational Telev.sion and Rad,9 • 

^ Center 'BV1954 it was organized and operating from Ann Arbor Michigan, a 

centra l^at ln from which it could ■■bicycl^- P^^^^^ll'"^'^ ''"'^^^^.I'K 
amtngX new educational stations. %ere were nirte aftiUat^es at the et.d 6f that 

In 1959 the Center.- receiving its' financial backing from the Ford . 
Foundation moved to New York and ^hanged its name to the National Educa- 
Uo 1 Xi'n and Radio Center. (Later it was to beco^™. simply N^^^^^^^^^^^ 
• F.iucuticTnal Television, or NET.) NET was a liWfy facility at first it financed 
anTe r^'u ro^^ 

in '1959 orcwided affiliated stations ^vith videotape recorded. The chance, to 
l!.^ a moS) piece of equipment for free was one vul u able " aspect of - 

* With Ford support- NET moved in the .arly sixties"int^o the'realms of 

, r.„ding-pr::i ^^^^r'rf:^^^^^ 

Ls (o educational television) were laid. It was put there by tfie Fofd Founda 
ioJ " Day feels that without the help given by the Foundation public televi- 
Tn wouf] L have progressc'd beyond a P-chjal ser^^^^^^^^^^ ! ::;r.N ET h 

;-r^^?:f^^;;m::sr& 

__^gn..ant^« th^t^^ financed demonsuation' 

nrniect. to examine the viability of in.structional television libraries. One of these 
^rSectsXSanrk^^^ as'the National Instructional Television Library. It 

2 ■ . ■ m ■ . 
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• was administered from 1962 to 1965 by NET; then operared under the Indian^ 
University Foundation ahd moved to Bloomington; by 1970 the library had 
(;^ome self-supportinrand wis known as thtfT^tetiQnal Instructional Television, 
OTNn\Mpre recently; NIT has be'come part of the Agency for Instructional 
TeleviiiuuOTd'tSflio^^Own ai Mrt/ATTor just AlT A second demonstration 
project fmanced^fty USOE was to bec'ome the Great Plains'National Instruc- 
tional Television Library (CPMITL) located-in Lincoln. Nebraslia. GPNITL 
has bocn closely associated with both the University of Nebraska and the 
Nebraska ETV Network; it serves as a national library and distribution center 
parallel to NIT/ AIT. A third demonstration project was the Northeastern In- 
stTMCtional Television Libr^. This was established at the fledgling Eastern 
Educational Television Network'and eventually developed into i\)e instructional 
lelevisipn scrvice-of the EBN. The importance of these three demonstration 
prpjccts of USOE can be seen^in recent data. In 1974 tl^e^NIT Center distributed 
19% of all instructional programs broadcast and 10.2*% were distributed by 
GPNITL. In the northeastern' st^s; 44% of all ITV programs Were distributed 
through EEN, ■ '^\r*"'- " ' ( 

The Ford Foundation was also instrumental in the establishi?Pent of the 
Eastern Educational Television Netwfltk. Initial grants paid for organizational 
. meetings, and inearly 1961 the EEN was incorporated by a groUp of educational 
broadcasters, universities, and state departments o'f education. Listed among the 
ongmal members was NET. which af thFtime was about to get USOE support 
for the precursor of the NIT instructional library. The EEN was to be an- 
organization of dues?{)aying members. The first Network President was 
Hartford y . Gunn. lat*r to become President of the Public Broadcasting Ser- 
vice, The purposes l)f the EEN were: " ' 

to promote education by preparing, producing, reproducing, dis- 
seminating, fijrni'jhing. ^relaying and otherwise assisting and' 
cooperating with others in broadcasting fcy television and disseminat- - 
ing by other means of historical, literary, musical, scientific., medi- 
cal, educational, cultural and informational materials and "programs 
and reproductions thereof, and permitting the use of the same by 
othats by sale. gift, lease, license or other means,. =? 

This broad mandate involved the EEN in both programming for use in' 
schools and programming for use by a broader viewing public. In 1964 both 
WTTW. Chicago, and KQED. San Francisco applied for EEN membership 
.Their requests were refused; but they were allowed to exchange and purchase 
programs through EEN's network program .service, which excludes ITV. 'More 
recently, EEN "program service" membei;;4hip has been granted to stations 
including those in Los Angeles, Phoenix and throughout Florida. 

^ The EEN has developed into a major rs^ioml organization, serving 
members in eleven states from Maine to West Virginia and additional program 
service members. Its.Board of Trustees decided in 1967 to tie the member 
stations together in a live interconnected netvrtJrk. Grants from Ford, the 
Carnegie Corporal ion , NE T, and GPB have helped develop and maintain rh/. _ 
regionar interconnection that is financed by annual assessments of member 
stations, EEN's interconnection is unique in providing a two way link so that 
Fograms can originate from many stations in the network. There is no need for a 
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single central transmission Source. The interconnection has allowed member 
stations to produce live coverage of events for use by other member stations; it , 
hasalso produced significant savings when compared to the costs of videotaped 
distribution of programs now distributed by jfriterconnection; ^ . r • 

t In tbe early sixties public television expanded rapidly. The number oi 
''stations more than doubled between' 196 1 and 1966. whinjie total had climibed 
to- 1 15 The averagfc number 6f hours broadcast by each station increased by 
25%. rowtHrtg afhwst fifty hours per week. This rate of growth had been spurred 
by the foderat facilities grants of $32 milh«n between 1962 and 1967. ford 
FoundaUon support of NET-especially thc&rants for videoppe recorders and 
national programming, the success of the USOE.demonsffation projects, for 
instructional program libraries and distribution centers; and growing state ahd 
local support for the concept of educational television. 

It was also in this period that the first, major dissentions began to 
appear. The relationship between NET and its affiliate stations was^ometimes 
^stormy Although affiliates were under no compulsion to au- NET offerings, 
they had few alternative sources of inexpensive public affairs programs, dramas, 
or cultural offerings. Some affiliate's felt that a strong centralized organization 
would be a "threat- to local autonomy, othcrs^call^d for more leadership and a 
stronger national network concept. (4irttl5s£>ears the first "we are not a^ourth 
network" comments began to appear .with some frequency.) Additior»al com- 
plaints were made with great feelings about what some affiliates regarded as 
net's "liberal bias'.' in the production of documentaries and the disregard!)^ 
"eastern intellectual's" of lOcal sensitivity to matters of taste and language in 
dramatic programs. '* . c e - 

"The crowning frustration, though, was the expressed feeling ot 
many stations that NET shrugged off their complaints witH an 
gance bom of its independence. Supported emirely by the Ford 
Foundation-^which. in general, was sympathetic to its programmmg 
aims— and governed by a sclf-pcrpetuating board of distinguished 
citizens— NET was relatively immune to the threats and blandish- 
mentffOf the stations. And its governing board and the Foundation 
took the position that what's good for the country must be good for the 

stations. The stations felt otherwise, they were the country ... 
they spoke hopefully and wishfully of a network that was ',rpspon- 

Sive' to their needs." ... l r .u 

-^James Day, Address before the 

' . '. , Commonwealth Brbadewting 

. Conference, October 1972 

^ • Late in 1964 the National Association of Educational Broadcasters, 

under a $65,000 grant from USQE, convened a conference of sUtiOn managers 

and board members to consider the financial future of their system. The confer- 

' ertce was designed and led by Scott Fletcher of N AEB, who had previously. been 

director of the branch of the Ford Foundation that had first become interested in 

xducational televiSioh. The conference urged the establishment of a national. 

commission to "study ways and means by which educational television can 

becotr^ a permanent instrumentality in the United States." At the time of the 

meeting, John W. Gardner was President of the Carnegie Corporation. His 



active support for the commission was enlisted, as was that of key staff members 
in the Johnson White House. (Gardner soon became HEW secretary.) President 
Johnson was interested, but it was decided that the commission should be 
supportedhy private, jither than government, funds. The Carn&girCorporation 
uqjtertoo.k to pay the bills. 




Former CPB PrvsiJcnf John W. Macy. Jr. 

The Carnegie Commission on Educational Television included a 
panel -of distinguished citizens under the chairmanship of James Killian, d 
distinguished scientist and scholar. It devoted most of 1966 to an intensive study 
of non-commercial broadcasting in the United States and abroad, Eight formal 
meetings, talcing twenty-eight days in all, were held. In addition, papers were 
commissioned, hundreds of interviews were conducted, and a great deal of 
professional staff tijne and effort was put into the efforts of the Commission. In 
January, 1967, the Carnegie Commission published its report: Puhlio 
T^evLsinh — A Program for Actum, 

* • Here was a new terminology, ^'public** television. By the report^s- 
definitifSrts ^^educational** TV had two components: ^instructional'* and 
^'public**— non-instructional mateHal of importance/^which is not appropriate 
or available for suppi^rt by advertising.** As former CPB President John Macy 
has written, the Carnegie Commission report was to eventually attain the status 
of holy wrii, attracting interpreters who would selectively cite concepts and 
phrases to support widely differing views. Int)rief outline, here are the Commis- 
sion*s prop<^sals; ^ * • 

A) There should be concerted effort.s — federal, state, and local— to 
improve facilities, provide support for individual stations, apd 
increase the number of educationifl stations. 

B) Congress should establish a federally chartered corporation (The 
Corporation for Public Television) to receive and disburse j^ov- 
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ernment and private funds .and . . . to improve public TV pro- 
gran\ming. This was the fundamental component of the proposal. 
. The prOiBosed corporation Iwas to; j ■ • u 

—support at least two national production centers, deal ,with 
independent producers, support production by local stations of 
programs for more-than-local use. and support strictly local 
programming; 

—provide facilities for livie interconnection of stations (Congress 

should act to pip videi free or |5referehtial rates); 
—support research and development of improved programming 

and television technology; / > 
—provide the means to ifecruit and train talented television artists 
and technicians. | 
■ C) An excise tax should hk placed on the sale of television sets to 
provide a trust fund fw the corporation. 

D) The HEW Departmeri« should be given funds to improve station 
• . facilities; expand the' coverage of the system, and encourage 

instructional prograntihing. - 

E) Federal, state, local and private agencies should- support the 
development of teMVision as a tool for formal and infornial 

education. j, , . i 

President Johnsoji Ucluded a call for the development of educational 
television in his Janu^y r96t]state of the Union message. De'^j'^^^^^ S^^" ^ 
few weeks later ina president almessage on educationand health. The Final bill, 
introduced by Senator Ma^Wuson in March, included most of the" recortmien- 
dations of the Carnegie Coifimission. - . - 

" The public broadcasting community put aside internal differences^ ana 
gave unanimous support to tfe bill . The times were right for such legislation; and^ 
Jn eight months the President signed the Public Broadcasting Act of 1967. _ 
The new Act expanded the Carnegie Commission's proposals beyond 
televisiorv-non-comijiercVal radio- was also to be the province of the Corpora-, 
tion for Public Broadcasting (CPB)- This was 4 new. private, non-protit. 
federally sqpported corpciation freated.to - 'facilitate the development of edu- 
cational radio and televi ion broadcasting and to "'^f 'I' •^^'^Jr^^HnlTluo 
to such broadcasting from extraneous interference and control. The Act also 
extended and expanded the initial 1962 federal program to §upport the growth of 
public broadcasting facilities by way of grants from the Dfcpartment of Health. 

•Education, and Welfare-. • , . ' , - ^ 

Sever-al components of the final language of the Act are of importance 
in the public television programming environment. One.key suggestion of the 
Carnegie Commission was not enacted; there was no dedicated excise tax on 
television sets. As a result, one of the dominant pattenis in public broadcasting 
since 1967 has been the annual trek of public broadcasters to Capitol Hill m 
support of a federal appropriation for CPB, An amendment to the original bill 
orohibitcd the Corporation from owning dr operatingrbroadcasting facilities. 
CPB -was to assist in establishing one or more >iystems of .interconnection to 
distribute programs to the stations. The Corporation could not own or operate an 
interconnection .system. By creating this typeof corpor9tion. the act attempted to 



, giye'public broadcasting a level of insulation from governmental pressures. The 
Corporation soon brought about the creation of a.new, independent organization 
to run an interconnection for public television, the Public Broadcasting Service 
(PBS). Since the PBS Board included station representatives, x:ontroI of pro- 
gram distribution was closer to local stations than NET with its independent 
Board and firfartcial base at the Ford Foundation. \^ ^ 

A second amendment incorporated in the Act of 1967 put into law a 
response to Ihe apprehension that public broadcasting might become either an 
instrument of advocacy or a tool of the government. CPB was to make available* 
to educational stations programs of high quality, obtained from diverse sources, 
''with strict adherence to objectivity and balance in all programs or series of 
programs of a tontroversial nature/' ^\ . ^ 

Almost simultaneous with^the signing of the Public Broadcasting Act 
there appeared across the nation a Sunday night publi<^affairs program called 
•JPubhc Broadcasting Laboratory'^ (PBL). The program was another Ford 
Foundatjcvi project, undertaken with the backing of Fred Friendly, a former 
CBS executive who was noW television advisor to the Foundation. NET ar- 
ranged to lease interconnection facilities from ATi&T, which controls the 
necessary lines and microwave links, on a two-hour-per-weelc basis; and PBL 
became the first riegularly scheduled public television series. In some ways thi^ 
was unfortunate. The series, by virtue of it^ name' and the timing of its introduc- 
tion, \yrfs immedia^ely associated- in many minds with the new,CPB, which had 
not been a party tojUs appearance. It received mixed reviews,^ooh became ^ 
matter of controversy because of its production quality and tough journalistic 
examinations of presidential decisions— particularly regarding the Vietnam 
War. It was not well received by a large number of educational broadcasters. 
Here was another example of the Ford financed programming which upset many 
stations. It appears likely that reaction to PBL was a significant inifluenceori the 
structures that public television was later to choose for itself. * 

Meanwhile, the most significant project in the history of educational' 
broadcasting was also in the works. In June 1966, while the Carnegie Commis- 
sion was already at work, the Carnegie Corporation commissioned Joan Ganz 
Cooney to study the feasibility 6f creating a television program to enrich 
preschool learning by young children. By the fall. of 1967 a proposal for the 
creation of the Children's Television Workshop was being drafted. By early 
1968 the project had a tentative budget of $8 miJlion from Carnegie, Ford, and 
-USOE. (The fxill story is told in Polsky 's Getting to Sesame Street and Lesser's 
Children and Television.) Sesame Street was about to be born. 

Under a provision df the 1967 Act, common carriers (i.e. ATi&T) 
were allowed to provide free or reduced interconnection rates to CPB. The 
Corporation first applied for "free service. AT&T rejected tKe request, and was 
supported by the Federal Communications Commission. Eventually the FCC 
adopted a standard that set the rate at ^40% of the commercial rate. (Even this was 
tempor^ily lowered by agreement between CPB and AT&T.) A limited inter- 
connection arrangement was made by the autumn of 1969, in time for the first 
broadcast scalsOn of Sesame Street." The success of the Children's program 
was beyond expectation (or hopes). It achieved its educational goJls and it 
attracted young viewers in great numbers. (An analysis in early 1975 indicated 



thai the9-00 AM daily showing of -'Sesame SlreeC in ive ntijor ci(ies was ^n • 
Jy^llsOhreedmesV number of 1,0 , 
niihlir television Droeram ) The onus surrounding PBL Wab replacea oy me dura 
S 'Setm^^^ repeatedly ^ed as the Ixample of what pubh^ 

'^''^l^^c^.o^-S..^ Street." itscompanL "The Electee Com- ^ 

- nH •• Mkter Rogers NeighborKood^' had a considebble influence on the 
TaSgrou^d in whTi^^^^^^^^^^^ Goals were often 

phrafed aT"we nSd'a 'Sesame Street' for . . B"^P-f"«^^ 
elderly, minorities, drama lovers, etc. has neyer duplicated s^^^s of the 
programs for young children. In later years, one begin , to "o^'"; f^^^^ 
frustration-"why can't we do anything else that good? -and even a muted 
hostility toward the pirograms— "boy are they expensive. ) ^ 

In a series of meetings. CPB along with^e^re^ntatives of he NET 
Affiliates Counc 1 and.NAEB's Educational TelevisTon^tations division de- 
sis the pattern a" organization to distribute programs over the mtercon- 
nect on Th'is was the, origh, bf the Public B^oadcastingTservice (PBS^ The 
board of PBS was to have a majority of stations representatives. It was to be a 
Xofit corporation funded 
trans^mit program.c..^n 1^^^^^^^^^^ 

programs on a4>BS jeed ^o s^ations_ in , ^^^^^ 

^^:SrpVo&rSr^oS,e7,?om^nau/mt^ ^ ^ 
^ Under the arrangement, programs tended to come^from PTV stations^ 

S,.,i„„s eonid p..uce P^o.nm» wi,. n,eir^^^^^^^^^^ 

:::;^aK^s=,=rae7u^:^^^^^^ 

or independera producers-and .hen submit hem •» P^^pB? CP^olher 
nractice the system produced a series of negotiations betwein PBS CPB . other 
Kte'soutces and produciiig stations; and general conkensus was usuSlly 
'^ht^ld^S'toeproducLn.b^g/^ 

'*srb^tr?:t^^:::2^.o™x»^^^ 

D obkms with political slant, taste, or language. They thdn wou d be able to 
LreenThe pmgrrm well in advance of the scheduled air date. In the Jirst Peri^ of 
PBS oie atlons which began in 1970, there was some -ncer. that t^^^^^^^^ 
'not enough flags-stations were still sensitive from their exp riences with N b 1 
burflagRinlUcedureeventually became generally satisfactory. Atprese^pt. 
S5hs generally feel that they have enough time and infori .ation to pre-screen 

tte' malerial and decide^hether ta broadcast it to th,.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
iNeither the affiliates of NET nor the stations served by I BS have ev?r oeen 
Eany compulsion tabroadcast anything..ProgramS were made available but 
th 'national organizations had no authority to demand that thj^y be put on the air.] 

Prodded by the 
," educational 



Meanwhile, ITV was undergoing a transformation 
stimulus of "Sesame Street", and then "The Electric C9njipany 
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tional 



quality of 



■ ' ' ' 

broaddasters bfc ame more concerned with the tedhnical, aesthetic, and instfuc- 



the programs they were offering for use in the classroom. NIT 
took tlie lead and became a catalyst for the formation of nation^ consortia. These 
were groups of {state and provincial educational agencies who would decide to* 
jointly fund a specific iqsuiictibnal' series. A particular consortium would 
arrange for production 6f a series to meet a particular goal . Members would pay a 
specified propdrtidn of the budget arid would then have part ownership and 
broadcast rights* Corisortiunri production of ITV allowed for significant 
economies of scale— many agencies pooletfresources for a higher quality series 
than any one, could have produced loc^jy. It al$o avoided the i potentially 
sensitive problem of Creating a national production center for instructional 
television. Resistance to centralized decisiofis about ITV has traditionally been 
as great as resistance to nationaf text|x>oks or cuitricula. 

• The most ^relevant facef!s,i6f public television 4u^ory ' in thjfe early 
seventies were probably its growth — both in. hours of service and in progra"^ 
quaUty~-4nd its incessant minor internal squabbles. Located in Washington, 
: both CPB and PBS w|re prone to find sinister overtoi^esand power play^ in e*ach 
other*si)ehav4or; and outside analysts >yere quick to search for hidden political; 
tnK>tivation behind every announcement. Many of President* Nixon's appoint- 
knents to*the CPS boafd >\^ere critically commented upon, and several public 
statements by White, House officials were taken to be attacks upon the inde- 
pendence of public broadcasting— especially it? public affairs programmirij^. 
(This was the^riod in which then Vice President Agnew was cliastising th,e 
conimercial networks fpr biased news coverage.) Despite the ^squabbles, public 
television was expanding rapidly. v'* . 

I . The federal appropriation to CPB increased from an initial five million 
Idollars in fiscal year 1969 to neariy forty-eight mill ibadollars in the ye^ ending 
JUfie'30, 1974. From thefirsj, the Corporation began to fmance specific; projects 
and c^rovide general support in the foTm. of 'Torhmunity Service Grants" to 
"^loca^stations.. The new facilities made possible By the 1967 2Bt were.fmanced by 
US(/)E, which thus brought many new stations on t^e air ^nd helped many others 
significantly improve their broadcast quality. Production funds and Community' 
Siervice Grants (CSG's) began to fk)w from CPB to the stations at an increasing 
rite. This augmented money from the Ford Foui^datioli, and the quantity and 
quality of programs /ose accordingly. Imported series such as **The Forsythe 
Saga" and **Elizabetli R,'" the strong daily.childreh'sprograms, and significant 
pioductioris from within the PTV system brought public television tp the 
attention Qf millions of viewersiin this period. . I 

I The Ford Foundation, however, decided in June of 1973 that it was 

g^ng to phase out its support of public broadca^ing by providing a total of $40 
million ovef five years, starting in:l974. Betweeh 1951 and 1973, Ford had 
spent rdughly a quarter billion dollars on pbblic broadcasting. Between 1969 and 
1972 the average amount spent by Ford on pubfic televiston was just under $20 
illion a year. In 1973 the amount fell to $10.6 million as Ford began to 
i|tlidraw/(5/£rm5 Repbrt on Public Broadcasting 1973, p. 16 gives details.) 
(spite this phas^-out, total non-duplicated money available to the public 
roadcastirig industry rose steadily and substantially— frorli $138 million in. 
is|:al year 1970 tp $ti9 millionjin fiscal year \91\,{lbid. p. 21). 
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Financial growth was steady; but public television faced repeated 
controyersy. Only ty/o of the first six annual federal appropriations for CPB 
vvere at the level authorized by Congress, although public broadcasting funds 
were most often a victim of a presidential vetoof the entire HEW bilL The CPB^^ 
appropriation has been a very small part of legislation including the entire H EWJ . 
budget. Unfortunately, if the President velcxis the bill, the CPB appropriation is ' 
vetoM. Statements by White House advisors were interpreted as atlacks4Jpon 
inde^hdent public affairs coverage by- public. l)roadcas1ing. Local stations 
complained that the>^ did not get a large enough share of the CPB funds. 
Producing stations complained that too much was spent on local stations, artd not 
enough on production. Disagreements between PBS, CPB and the producing 
stations over matter? of program selection and distribution of funds often flared 
irftopublic dispute. A ''partnership agreement" was negotiated qver a period ©f 
. ti\ie to spell Out areas of separate and overlapping responsibility between the two 
organizations. , " 

Details of the CPB/PBS disputes are complex and often not readily ' 
available for scrutiny. The basic problem, however, seems clear enough. One 
organization had the money and the other did not. The firsl^elt that it must retain 
ultimate responsibility ^nJauthorily for distribution oft he federal appropriation, , 
while the second felt that it was more responsive to the needs of the system antt 
less prone to give in'to pojitical pressure. For example, in Jate 197^eontroversy^ 
HareU (5ver potential coverage of the Apollo 17 moon walk. It was not carried: • 
-Later, there was a CPB decision to end funding for several public affairs 
* programs. This drew a storori of vocal. opposition from the stations and the pres<». 
The programs were eventually renewed. In "January, 1973 the CPB Board met 
and passed a resolution stating that the CPB Bofifd "cannot and will not s^ek to 
delegate its responsibilities for Fmal decision making." The resolution also 
reviewed P6S activities and fourid^several in which there was .'/unnecessary , 

duplicalion/7)&i»vafi ^^^c ^V^^ ^ 

' sibility for uecisiSron program production support; p^e-lSroadcast acceptance, 
post-broadcast reviW of programs, and certain research and publicity functions. ' 
ThcL Board resolved^ develop a plan tHat would place these -responsibilities 
solely within the Corporation. ' / ^ ' . 

The implications of thTs resolution vvere not acceptable to PBS, v^^ich 
was faced with serious curtailment of functions it was aJready performing. Nor v.\ 
were the stations ready to support, such a move. In th^ir eyes. recent Nixon 

' administration mc//bi posed a^hreat to the independence 0f public broadcasting; 
and CPB, with^'Board of Directors appointed j.by the! White Hous^ Was a ^ 
potential tool through which any chief executive might attempt to contrd* public 
broadcasting. In thc^nd an aneasy peaceagreemtint was adopted after a period of ^ 
sometimes acrimonious negotiations. CPP never relinquished its dejure author- ' 
ity to PBS; but an arrangement was reached that implied de factq agreement of, 
the two organizations was^ required for major programming decisions. 

At the annual meeting of PBS stations in -late March 1 1973 a major 
structural change' in t|iat organizaticin was approved. PBS had b(3kn established . 
as an independent non** profit corporation operatingunder grants from CPB. The 
stations, with support from the Corporation, yoted to create a r{ew PBS that 
would be a membership organization operated under the authdrity of dues- 

... -10 : . , . . . ' '1 



paying stations. fBS continued to hold a CPB contract to operate the intercon- 
nection and to schedule and distribute programs. Its st^ff was unchanged and 
day-to-day operations were no ditYerent in the short run. However, the new 
entity was directed by a Board of G*)vernors drawn from lay persons on the 
Boards of local stations and a Board of Managers drawn from local.professional 
VJV management. » * 





> 



Henry Loomis, 
Cp)CPresUlem 



Hartford N. Gunn. Jr. 
V PBS President 



Dr. James Killian, 
Honorary Chairman 
of the CPB Board ♦ 

New conflicts developed when the CPB Board tabled a compromiSfe 
negotiated by its Chairman, Thomas Curtis, who resigned as a»resuh of^^this 
setback. His replacement was Dr. Killian, a man acceptable to both the Board 
and the stations. After a few months of further discussion, the reorganized PBS 
and CPB reached an effective agreement. Variety was aj:)le to write: **The 
formal pact signed between the Corporation for Public Broadcasting and the 
^Public Broadcasting Service September 28 in Washington, D.C, by CPB prez 
vHenry LocMi^is and PBS^U)pper Hartford N. (junn, Jr., plus the monitoring 
committees set up last May, should iron gut differences between the two 
organizations, according to Loomis.'' 

At the end of May, the PBS and CPB boards had issued a joint 
resolution that clarified some of the points of contqntion. It' specifically estab- 
lished the size of grants to local stations under different levelsof federal funding. 
The amounts were high enough for a **program cooperative'' to be instituted. 
The September 28 agreement put to rest certain disputes about specific responsi- 
bilities for the two organizations and allowed PBS to proceed with plans for a 
jointly funded program selection scheme to irtvolve all the stations. Following a 
series of CPB/PBS/Ford negotiations, a station program cooperative was 
created to allow the stations to select the programs they wanted. 

/ : Stations purchased programs by voting with their own dollars from 
among a- list of proposals. Ford and CPB put up a maximum of $10 million 
dollars as a 3:1 match for dollars spent up to a predetermined limit for ealh 
station. In the first year of the SPC roughly $4 million was provided by fh/ 
stations for production of national series in fiscaf year 1975. Stations also 
contributed $3.1 million in PBS member fees, while CPB distributed $25.4 
million of federal money to the stations in the form of immunity service^grants 
in*FY 75. The second, and most recent, SPC resulted in $7,4 million of local 
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station funds allocated Vor national prdduction in 1974-75; another $9^2 million 
(of a maximum $10 million) was put into the second SPC by CPB and Ford. For 
fiscal year 1976. the stations^e committed to 3.85 million in PBS dues, while 

• CPB CSG's will increase or remain unchanged subject to the fate>of pending 
legislation. rThus. t^e proportion of SPG funds coming from local budgets 
increased in the second year." while changes in the ratio of local SPC payments to 
CSC income and the net amount of CSC money retained by the stations will not • 
be known until Congress acts on CPB funding. Thus the proportion of SPC 
funds coming from local budgets increased in the second year, while the ratio of 
local .SPC payments to CSC income declined. 

The advent of the SPC meant an addition to the sources of funds for 
national programming. Programs were still produced by local stations or ac- 
quired ftom foreign and independent sources. Distribution was still by way of 
the PBS -interconnection. In fiscal year 1975 the SP^: provided 25% of all 
national program funding, 25% came from corporate uridefwriting. 21% came 
from government agencies. 14% came from foundations. tO % came from ^PB 
and 5% came from local station resources. 

CPB. by resolution of its board of directoFs, adopted a policy adding 
weighk to the fact that local stations now had a direct influence on the selection 
and funding of programs. The Corporation committed .itself to furtd new series 
for no more than two years. Thus. CPB will not have todecide-whether it should 
continue to support a program after a second year on the air. The end of support is 

■ automatic. If the producer of,a CPB-funded program wants to continue produc- 
tion after two years, the program can be entered as a proposal in the SPC or 
another source of underwnting can be sought. This- gives the stations the 
responsibility to determine the fat&jof established series. Tw(? series that had 

' b^en cut loose under the two-year rule were re-fuhdecl'by SPC-2 — NOVA and 

■ THEATER IN AMERICA! ^ 

In its brief history, public television has' undergone considerable 
. changes; and there is a local history for each PTV broadcaster in a^Jdition to the 
^ history of the national system. Local programming decisions are influenced by a 
complex interaction of many factors, soipe of which will Be discussed. The 
people who make decisions operate in the context of an'environment that greatly 
influences the alternatives, available and the Options that can be taken most 
easily. " ' 

. •■• ' . '. THE KEY AijENCIES "~ 

' . » 

' ''^American pdblk television is neither controlled by, nor an- 
swerable to, any one institution/' 

— What is, Public Television? 
(promotional flyer) 

• People who work for one organization or the other are often surprised by the way 
in which the public confuses PBS and CPB. In the minds (ff many people there is 
fi single ''Public Broadcasting" enjity that operates the ''fourth network" mthe 
United States. This general view is ironic both because of the oftef> bitter 
disputes between CPB and PB$ and also because most people in the industry 
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now goout of their way to demonstrate that ptiblie television is not a nftwork. It 
should be noted that 4^BS stands for the Public Broadcasting Service, and that the 
public television system is composed of a variety ©^organizations interacting 
with more than 150 licensees to eventually provide the pul^lic with programs on 
more than 240, stationsA( Public hroadcastinj^—dis opposed to public televi- 
sion — also includes all ctf public radio.) In order to describe the process of 
decision-making in publicKelevision, key institutions should be described. 

• What is PBS? A good starting point is a^description offered by a recent 
promoti'onai^ flyer for public, broadcasting: ^ 

* The Public Broadca,sting Service Is the member organiza- 
tion of the nation's public television station!. Owned and governed 
by the stations, it serves both as th? nalij^al distributor of public i 
television programs and as the cdo^timttm of numerous station ser- ^ 
vices. ' . ^ 

While not a ^'netw^ork" in the familiar sense, PBS manages 
antl services the public TV interconnection— the system through 
which the stations are linked together. Through the interconnection, 
programs are distributed from PBS across the nation and can be 
broadcast at a time of the individual station's choosing. 

As the statjons' najional representative organization, PBS 
,has many othe?^.sponsibilities. It admini.sters the station program 
. ^ cogpprative and provides stations with many support services — 
incli/ding acting as their spokesman before the Congress, the execu- 
tive brt^nch and the Fe/deral Communications Commi^ion. . i 

PBS is governed by a board of 25^distinguished citizens 
elected by the membership. This Board of Governprsy is composed of i 
prominent members of individual communities who serve as trustees 
at their local stations. This governing group is advised by a 25- 
member Board of Managers — a group of professional station execu- 
tives which is also chosen by the member stations. 

PBS\s operating budget is derived from the stations, each 
of Which pays an annual. membership fee, and the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting, which contracts with PBS to provide the tech- 
^ nical program distribution facilities. 

PBS tends to be familiar to public television viewefs because of its 
logo, which precedes and follows programs that it distributes, It'pprfornis two 
functions that are critical to local public television decisions. First, it coordinates 
Ihelstation prograrn cooperative, which allows stations to have a measure of 
control xWer national program production. Second, it schedules, tha public TV 
interconnection. This schedule determines the day and time at which programs 
will be nationally distributed. It is expensive to yideptape programs for airing at 
some othfer time, wliile it is relatively inexpensive for a station to thcow a .switch 
and transmit a program as jt is arriving over the interconnection. Thus, the 
interconhection schedule established by PBS has a great influence over which 
program^ are put^on the air at ariy given time by local public television stations. 
The PBS '*feed" is prAbably the single mo.st important factor in local decision- 
making.. |o addition, P3S works with CPB to review funding decisions; it 
operates the Statibn Independence Prefect — a national menfbership drive, and it 
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provides research and publicity support. 

What is CPB?' The same promotional flyer provides a basic -de- 
scription: • 

The Corporation for Public Broadcasting IS a private, non- 
profit corporation established pursuant to the Public Broadcasting, 
Act of 1967 lo promote tbe'growth and development of the nation's 
noncommercial television and radio stations. Us goal is to provide the 
American public with the greatest possible benefit from this system. 

Tlje establishment of CPB was authorized by the Public 
Broadcasting Act of 1967, which direct^ the Corporation tQ receive 
and distri]bute federal funds in ways that strengthen the local stations, 
increase the inventory of excellent programs avifilable to them, estab- 
lish effective interconnection services for television and radio, and 
strengthen ^the total ^stem through activities such as audience re- 
search, professional training, and experiments with new technology. 
' CPB is governed by a IS-memberbpardof directors appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

\ CPB has no operational role in the public television pro- 
gramming process. Instead, it helps fund the piloting and develop- 
ment of new programs; makes unrestricted grants to stations to be 
used for purposes of their choosing; supports those PBS activities that 
are directly related toproviding an interconnection service; and helps . 
support the station program cooperative. 
, . C PB-(also known as the Corporation) has several areas of indirect, but 
extremely important, impact on jpcal public television 4ecisions.' First, it dis- 
tributes federally-appropriated money to the stations in the 'form of unrestricted 
Community Service Grants (CSGsjT. These funds often provide the. margin of 
difference that allSws a station to undertake local programming servic,es--of 
course it is uplo eich station to dec id^.how its CSG will be spent. Second, it payj} 
for the PBS ffitcrconnection. At present, CPB is exploring the possibility of 
interconnection by communications satellite— the current system uses AT&T, 
long Unes and microwave links. There is achance that public tele vision will have 
two or more simultaneous feeds. If and when this happens, locil decision- 
making will be radically altered because of the increased programming options 
available at lower cost. Thira, CP3 supports the station program cooperafiye 
(along with the Ford Foundation) with matching dollars for the money commit- 
ted by stations. This ha JeTjcouraged the stations to purchase programs through 

the cooperative.' S ' * 

Finally, ^nd^ruci^lly, CPB supports pilot projects and contributes to 
the first two years of production for selected programs. This gives the Corpora- 
'tion important power over the future of public television programming. The 
station program cooperative tends to select programs from among those that 
alfeady havc^had national exposure, a few inexpensive minor projects, and 
repackaged material (e.g., animation and Movietone News footage.) CPB 
production money is the major nexible source of funds for new projects. ^Federal 
projects and corporate underwriting sometimes help finance new productrons; 
' but these sources operate within limitations. Government agencies such as the, 
; National Endowments for the Humanities and the Arts and HEW can only pay 
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for prajects that fall witjiin thair domain (e.^-, healt/care). and corporate 
underwriters tend to be cautious »aboul supporting an/thing that might prove 
controversial. The ford Foundation oncj^pported sefccific local programming 
projects along with. .••unrestricted " grants to produ/ers of national programs. 
However, it is withdrawing from public television and i^has recently Mmited 
Itself to general station -support, sujjport of res5a/ch*projects, support for fLnd- 
faising-activities, and matching funds f(fr the>PC. i " , ■ 

Priortothe passage.ol»thel^^i«rffmad(;asting Actof 1967. the single 
most important organization in non commercial broadcasting waj; undoubtedly- 
the Ford Foundation. Ford is a private, nonprofit institution that ••seeks to 
identify and contribdte to the solution of certain pro8lems'of national or interna- 
tional importance. •• Since 1951 it has speHt close to S300 million on public 
broadcasting; and as late as fiscal year 1971 it still distributed more money to 
public television than CPB. While Ford's role in public television will be les<i 
important^in the future, it remains one of the mdst important organizations in the 
current system. Grants and loans to^e major producing stations allow them to- 
undertake various projects, acquire n^Auiacilities, and uhderwrite proposals to 
the SPC. The allocation of matching funds to-the S PC encourages its develop- 
ment. Ford has also sponsored research activities aimed at understanding and 
developing the PTV audience: and it actively supports local and national 
projects to incj^ase the abilities of stations to support themselves through local 
income. In the future there will be a fund of roughly half a million dollars per 
year to support specific national public affairs programming. The Foundation's 
Office of Communications is located in New York City. 

Another organization with'a changing rple in public television is the 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters. "During its fifty years, the 
NAEB has had many lives and many structures," its directory states. During the 
early years of public television, the Educational Television Stations (ETS) 
division of NAEB was the trade organization for the industry; and the annual 
NAEB convention was the main industry-wide meeting of the year. NAEB/ 
ETS played a key r^le in the development of public television, representing the 
slations and their interests. During this period stations were members of the 
organization. The 1973 reorganization of PBS into a station-member organiza- 
tion resulted in changes in NAEB. ETS was merged with the new PBS. N AEB > 
placed, its emphasis. on the membership of individual professionals. It now 
attempts to serve the needs of professionals who use "communications technol- 
ogy for educational and social purposes"— a group that includes significant 
numbers of people working in public tAcuua M i — Ijy ' p'O viding a variety of 
infofmational and Organizational services. Tjijese include the publication of 
a regular newsletter and the. journal of public broadcasting. Public Tele- 
communications Review, the'e.stablishment of professional training and man- 
agement seminars, and the articulation of standards of professional perform- 
ance. 

The three instructional television libraries established under the 1962 
USOE demon.stration projects have all become major organizations in the 
overall PTV system. The Agency for Instructional Television (successor to 
NIT) IS located in Bloomington, Indiana.. 'AIT is a nonprofit organization . 
established to "strengthen^ education through television and other 
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KmcTby the Canadian Council of Ministers of Education. AIT serves as a 
S^^rviKbrary. It acquires, adapts and distributes telev.s.on. aud.ov.su^ 
ISd^atcd print materials for educational purposes. A recent «"^ey '"dicat^s 
that 80% of the public television stations use instructional programs from Al 1 . 
xSe Agency defines its -primary function" as the "development and coordma- 

of c^^raUve program projects involving state and Provnc.al ffienctes 
wWch ^S resources to finance projects. This is fhe consortmm approach to the 
development of new. high quality ITV programs: _ 
■ * " Representatives of the consortium agen^tes meet -^ith AIT statt^ 
. -members.mew,bersoftheproject^cur^culumdesigateaiT»andoth« . 
» ^Consultants, and the program producers to r>vtew the development of 

' the television and related materials, plan information activities for 
.prdperintroductionpft^esjries.andplaneffectiveutilizationofthe 

scries Actual production of the programs is done by selected agen- 
cies " • . • ■ ' . . CJ * • * 

■ The producing agencies ?r^ usually public tdlevi 
ci»tisortiQm memb<S;s. Consortium production has already prbduced four major 
s^ef "Srples^^.a-^eries for early c^iiKlhood development o feelings 
Tahies and oihersocio-emotional characteristics; Vimages ft Things .sm arts 
iSSties series for ten-to-thirteen-year-olds;'-Insule/Out" won an ^mrny 

'remotional health education programs for ^'g^^-^^trXtb exol^ 
-Bread ft Butterflies" is a series enabling nine-tp-twelve-y>ar-olds to explore 
a vSv of work and career attitudes and options. AIT consortium proje«s in 
SeXmenrstages cunenUy include television series on metnc education. 

essential learning skills, and economic education. . ^ , . . , 
essential leam g^^^^ National Instructional Television Library 

(OPNITL) is a more tradition^ Hbrary of instructional television pj-ograms 
Sin.Lincoln. Nebraska. GPNITL identifies, makes atoarj^^^^^^^ 
. -J .A :„et.n.^ti«nai fplpvU nn courses. More thaYUhreVluaners oi 



utes video taped instructional television courses ^^^^ 
licensees responding indicated thauhey used ITV material from GPMJTL. The 
br^ ^JSoffers 16mm film and ki^scope materials. It is not actively involved 
in S^prSuction proCess. preferi Jto acqbirc material after it has been pro- 

The library services of both AIT and GNPITL serve the ITV needs of 
■public television through the extensive use of the "bicycling system for 
Sulatton of videotape To maintain low rental fees, a number of videotape 
copies Tel program is made ,nd circulated by mail among us<?r stations^ 
Sorie users chSosf to order or make their own copies of senes they use 

*^"^"*'^The ITV service of the Eastern Educational Network was the third 
rcsuh of the USOE demonstration projects. This developed in a miMiner quite 
d» Zm the developmem of AIT or GPNITL. Almost all EEN mem^^^^ 
in the northeastern and mid- Atlantic states are served by the EEN^ nterconnec 
- tiorwhioKTi used for ITV during school hours. The interconnect schedule is 
SevdSby ITV representatives of the EEN member organ^ations. Pro^rarn 
S fr^ member sLons; arid they are acquired from AIT and other nonprofit 
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sources. There is also a netwock-originated process for making acquisitions from 
'cominercial producers, the EEN also maintains an ITV library for use by- 
members The' best of the member produced ITV programs are sold to other 
stations, state education departments, and colleges and universities. One df its 
greatest efficiencies is its ability to use a sirigle master videotape for intercon- 
nc6tcd transrifiission to members. All members do not necessarily use each 
program, they each choose what they need, and plan' ITV schedules accord- 
ingly. ' * 

Alpng with its ITV service, The EEN provides interoohnecfed mem- 
ber stations in the northe^t and mid- Atlantic states (and a number of non- 
intetconnected ''program service' ' members across the cojjmtry) with an agency 
that can make groUp purchases, coordinHe^istribution of programs produced by 
members (with no charges for rights)^^ and reschedule material distributed bv 
PBS. - \J 

The two way , twenty-foar hour interconnection allows many different 
stations to originate prograniminflF-including live coverage of f vents— for use 
by other members. It i^alsp flexible enough to provide several different simul- 
taneous feeds to a number of suMregions an the network area Aljt EEN Members 

* are required to contribute six anl a half hours of materials annually in addition to 
their membership dues. (Doubfe credit is given for ITV hours!) Redistribution 
and exchange of locally prodikbd nflaterial was the original basis fo^thf exis- 
tence of EEN. Nfote that^nfiembOs are required-to submit a minirauni amount of 

^material, but EEN is nOt required'to distribute all of it. Some programs* aFC 
rejected. Many scries developed for EEN in this manner have been picked up by 
PBS for national distribution. These include "The French Chef," '*WaU Street 
Week,'' "Mlstef Rogers" Neighborhood," "Woman," "Aviation Weather'" 
and others. 

^ Recently, a different source of EEN materialhas gained increasing 
importance. The regional network has begun to provide interconnected and 
"program service" member^i with a considerable -amount of programming 
acquired^utside the pujjlic teli^ision system— mostly Trom the BBC and tlie 
commercial British TV systenl. the Efil?! can negotiate a group-buy price with 
whatever organization holds the American distribution rights to a serioshil then 
polls members to determine the level of interest; and if erfbugh member^ iwartt ttT 
buy, the price to^each is determined by a formula that accounts for station size 
and the number of buyers. The system works to the advantage of all parties 
because it cuts theoverhead required to sell the same program to manydifferent 
stations. EEN only has to bify a single copy of a give^n projgram; and salesmen do 
not have to vjsit each station to repeat the presentation of material. (Re(jently, 
PBS has announced a national "station acquisition market" to allow national 
group-buys in the same fashion.) 

(An example is the case of Monty I^thon's Flyinc Circus." Ameri-. 
can rights«to the BBC series were owned by TIME/LIFE Films. EEN made a 
group'buy which resulted in at lea$t\6ne members' station getting the series for ' 
40% less than TIME/LIFE ha^been asking for the single city. When the series 
went on the air^ it soon achieved the highest ratings ever achieved by a publit 
television program in several cities.] 

/ The EEN is currently located in Boston, down the road from WGBM. 
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There is a significant public television production center which is ndt 
part of a public television statipn— the Children's Television Workshop (CTW), 
Located across from Lincoln Center in New York City, CTW produces 
**Sesame Street" and "The Electric Company." Last year these two series 
alone accouirted for 21% of all hours broadcast by public television; and the 
morning airing of "Sesame Street" attracts more viewing homes than almost 
any other PTV progr^s. This year CTW has encountered its first unsuccessful 
project. An expensive health series for prime time audiences, "Heeling Good/' 
failed to attract many viewers in both an hour-long format and a replacement 
half-hour format starring Dick Cavett. 

Under President Joan (Ganz Cooney, CTW has expanded its activities 
beyond television and beyond material for children. It now engages in seVeral 
niH>n^-making ventures-to support its non-profit activities; licensing the sale of 
books, puppets, and games featuring its characters; and even owning a minority 
^ share of a cable television system as an investment. 

The workshop has on rare occasions been involved in controversy 
within the system. At first, the request to replace five hours of school television 
with '*Sesa^e Street" m^Tresistance; only half the stations gave it morning air 
time. One sore point was the desire of CTW to solicit viewer contributions for its 
programs^ Member-supported stations fear that such appeals would reduce their 
own income base. They have a fiJrm position on the issue, and the workshop d5>es 
not appeal to viewers for support. In another case, hard bargaining took place to 
establish the nature of the CTW offerings to the SPC (number ,of new episodes, 
extension of rights, and so forth) and the amount the stations would be asked to 
pay. In sum, CTW is one of the most successful organizations in the public 
television system. It has a reputation for quality and for sound management. 
"Feeling Good" may have dulled some of the glitter; and "Sesame Sueet" is 
getting a bit familiar to be excited about (Children watching it today were not 
born when it first went on the air). Yet the two CTW children's programs have 
been public television's main American-made successes. ' * 

CTW and the four stations that serve as national production centers 
receiveU three-quarters of all money spent on the production and acquisition of 
national public teleyision programs in fiscal year 1975. Of the total $49.7 
million spent on the production and acquisition of nationally distributed mate- 
ri'al, C^W received $17.2 million (34.6%). WNET/13 in New York received 
$7,872,0(X) or 15.8% of the total. The Boston station, WGBH, received 
$6,468,000 which came to 13.0% of the total. WETA/NPACT in Washington 
got $3,368,000 or 6:8% of the total. The Los Angeles station, KCETT^received ' 
$2,190,000 representing 4.5% of all national production funds. 

Channel. 13 in the New Yoilc metropolitan area was not specifically 
assigned by the FCC for educational purposes. In fact, it was assigned to New 
Jersey rather than New York. Yet in 1962, the Educational Broadcasting 
Corporation purchased this channel from its owners with funds supplied by the 
Ford Foundation, local commercial television interests (who wanted to reduce 
'the competition for advertising money), and others. With the coming of CPB 
and PBS at the end of the decade, the original National Educational Television 
organization merged with Channel 13, which changed its call letters to become 
WNET. Today, the public television station in New York is by far the largest 



local organization in the system. It has the most viewers, the highest total 
budget, the largest membership, and the greatest auction income It also pro- 
^cl more material for the national system than any single station; although 
WNET programs by no means dominate the public television airwaves WN b 1 
has ptJucS drama C-Theater in America"), public affairs ( 'Bill Moyers 
Journal"), educ'ative ("The Thin Edge") and minority (' Bjack Journal ) 

programnung^^^ in Boston was one of the pioneer public television stations. It 
first went on the air in 1955; and since that time it has been one of the leaders of 
the industry . Channel 2 in Boston has-consistently been at or near the top of the 
list of public television stations in terms of both average ratings and the propor- 
tion of the population that contributes to (ts support. In recent years, WGBH has 
contributed many major series to the national system. Some of these ( Master- 
piece Theater" and "The Ascent of Man") have been repackaging of acquisi- 
tions from abroad; some have beenmusical productions ("Evening at the Pops 
and "Evening at Symphony"); science ("NOVA"), how--to (Romagnoli s 
Table"), children's ("ZOOM"). Other programs are also represented among 
WGBH productions. It is important to note that where New York, Los Angeles, 
and Washington all have extensive national commercial television activity, the - 
only regular national exposMre for television from Boston is on Public television . 

Public television in the nation's capital is represented by WETA, 
channel 26, which began broadcasting to metropolitan Washington .n^l961^ 
Severely hindered by the fact thatit is assigned to channel 26, WET A atjacts a 
relatively high proportion of viewers for a UHF public TV Sta^'on^ Part of 
WET A is thi Na^^ Public Affairs Center for Television (NPACT), which 
was originally an independent organization. WETA/NPACT is responsible for 
much of the national current events coverage on public television. It produced 

- Tverage of the Watergate hearings. RecenUy, WETA/NPACT prop^als for 
- ambitious daily public affairs prpgramming from Washington have been re- 
jected by tKe stations in SPC-2. The station was successful in obtaining funds for 
its popular "V^ashington Week in Review" series, a less ambitious nigh ly 
Z^l^ic affairs ofLngcalled ''Evening Edition" -J^-*;^^^'^ b^"^^ 

- EEN series.live coverage of special events, and coverage of the 1976 President 
ial primaries. WETA has also produced musical performance series and. a 

minority series for the national system. . „ „ Au:.cr> 

1 KCET is housed in an old motion picnirestudioinHollywood.lt IS an. 

Impressive facility. However, public television in Los Angeles has been unsuc- 

- Tfulii its attem'ptstopurchasea VHF channel; so, KCET is foreed to remain 
o^channel 28, where it has been operating since. 1964. Us Angeks4nay be a 
i^tSral location for television production; but KCET is ar b«h'nd both WNET 
and WGBH in its production activities for the national' system. h,s ambitions 
were amply expressed by its-te'n entries in'SPC-l; and its current status was 

• renected by the'fact that only "Hollywood Television Theater" was purchased 
by the stations. Nevertheless, K^ET has established a reputation as a producer 
ofdrama. Asa result of a $10 miUipn project ''V'V?"';h/AT iSkelv^o 
The Ford Foundation, and the National Endowment for the Arts, it is likely to 
become kn increasingly important center of national production. 
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" have a tremendous responsibility to the people of this 
ccwrtry in making sura that public broadcasting not only sur- 
vives, but that it flourishes/' 

— Sen. Pastore, March 1973 Hearings 

The tables and figures presented in this section show the financial magnitude of 
the national public television system. In fiscal year 1974, a total of more than 
$245.5 million was spent on public television activities, and various institutions 
provided additional support worth $16.5 million to bring the total industry 
figure to just over $260 million. 

Cash support for public television is not concentrated at a single 
source. Figure 1 shows that state governments, the federal government, local 
governmental agencies, colleges, foundations, subscribers, .auctions, and busi- 
nesses all contribute to the support of public television. Figure 2 shows the flow 
of funds within the system, and Table 1 gives the details. It is clear that the bulk 
of the money spent on public television goes to support the operations of local 
stations. Although precise figures are not available, it appears that no more than 
10% of the $226 million spent by local stations went toward creation and support 
of programs that were used by other stations . Thus, 90%^ of the money spent by 
local stations — 78%^ of all money in public television — was used for local 
programming and operating expenses. • 

* When more recent data ^e available, an exarnination should reveal 
several trends of importance. Public TV income from several sources has been 
increasing rapidly. Member subscriptions and auction income has grown from 
year to year (up 68% from fiscal year 1972 to fiscal year L974); and the rate,6f 
growth has.not slackened as more and more stations begin extensive fund raising 
efforts. Undeijwriting support from national and local corporate sources has 
grown significantly in recent years — it jumped from $5 million in fiscal year 
1972 to nearly $8 million in fiscal year 1973 to over $15 million in 1974; and in 
1975 underwriting for national programs alone came to $12.4 million. Another* 
'growing source of income has been state support. In recent years the legislatures 
of several states have provided financial support for public television. Addi- 
tional states appear to be on the verge of joining this trend. State support of public 
television seems to rest on two activities: coverage of statewide public issued 
(especially coverage of the legislature in states such as Florida) and the use of 
public television as an effective statewide instrument of instruction in class- 
rooms and/or for continuing education. Finally, there has been a continuous, 
growth in the; contributions of the federal government to public television. 
Federal support includes the annual CPB appropriation as wefl as the facilities 
grants to local stations and direct support of specific projects froni several 
government departments and endowments. (HEW has supported the educational 
and health care projects for CTW. The National Endowment for the Arts and the 
National Endowment for the Humanities have supported specific public televi- 
sion programs. Other projects, including this report, have had partial or full 
support%om federal agencies.) 
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Two traditional soMrc'es of public television support have not increased 
in iiftportancc over the last few years. The Ford Foundatioi^'s phased withdrawal 
has not been balanced by an increasing-number of grants from smaller founda- 
tions. Thus, totaLfoundati6n support is declining. Local sfchool boards are faced 
with financial crises across the country, and ITV support is one of the first 
"fnlls*' to be cut. It appears that public television Support from local tax 
sources-school tind municipal fuhds-will ndt' show Significant growth, and 
will thus become a smaller proportion of an increasing ailnual total expenditure. 

The structure described by the flow chart in Figure 2 has been chang- 
ing in addition to th^changes in the magnitude of miney flowing through the 
system. The advent of the station program cooperatii^e meWs that money now 
flows from local stations back to PBS, which in turn distributes these funds plus 
matching money from Ford and CPB to the producers of .funded programs. 
Another structural relationship that is not clearly sho/vn by a money.flow chart is 
the interaction among producers. CPB, PBS, Pf^, Federal AgenC^s, a^^^ 
corporate underwriters as they decide to provide mohey for national productions. 
Of one hundred-eighteen national projects fundecf for 1974-75, thirty-six were, 
supported by more than one source. (The proportion among national i^n^'i was 
twenty-five jointly financed projects among' s/xty-one programs.) Program, 
financing decisions at the national level tend t6 require the involvement and 
a^ement of several interested parties. Particulsir organizations may initiate and 
support national program concepts, but other or'ganizations are usually involved 
before-any production funds are committed. / 

Figure 3 divides the fiscal year 1975 national production budget by 
source of fuSds. Nearly fifty mil|ion dollarsfere spent for programs that were 
^stributed by PBS in the 1974-75 season, (l/ie word "national'' hasbeenused. 
It is imprecise because there have been sev?/al series acquired by many stations 
outside the PBS distribution system, e.g. /'Monty Python," and because na- 
Tonally circulated ITV .programs are not i/cfuded. The $50 million total covers 
only programs fed by >BS.) Corporatfc-sb4rces contributed a quarter of these 
na ioS ?productiQpSi£s, federal mdney^dded another21%, station unds 
provided another 5%. Direct support fr^ CPB^amounted to ,10% of the otd 
foundation support came to 14%,. an^ the SPC provided 25% of nat onal 
pr^uction monVy; however, these proportions reflect direct decisions n^^^^^^^^ 
, CPB, foundations and the stations. In/iscal year 1975 three fourths of the J^^^s . 

spent by the SPC came from Ford CPB (which got almost all of .ts money 
• fSm the federal government). Th/s the division of the ultimate sources of 
Suction money is not shown by/Fig«re 3, which is an accurate reflection of 
The division qf authority under which money was spent. _ 

Data on the overall public television system in fiscal year 1975 will not 
he available for some time . The/nearly fifty milFion dollars for national produc- 
^on however, w"ll certainly b/ no more than 20% of the "ondup heated rnpney 
spent by the entire system, Jt ts more likely to be on the order of 15% of total 
nonduplicated funds. 

■ An investigation ;^f national programming decisions in detail is be- 

yond the scope of this pro/ct. However, there are a number of cle^ relation- 
ships bet^weeri Jhe sources (?f,national production funds and the kinds of programs 
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that are produced for national distributioh. Certain^servable pressure^ help 
determine ihe.mix of programs a,vailable to local stations, thus inflUericini local 
prqgranvnmg alternatives. , ' " * . T 

The riewest source of national production fundsis theStatibn Prpgram 
Cdopefative. After two years of operaiion, this mechanism has poDledj funds 
from local stations (plus matching money from F<»rd andXPB) \o purchase, 
rwenty-frve offerings in its first year aijxi thirty-eight' in its s'econd ye^i*. The 
evidence tends t o indicat e that the SPC tnechanrsm encourages station^ K) pay 
• for production of serie"^ they have already had on the air, add funds to pjartially 
underwritten, inexpensive (per unit lime) projects, and repackage already exist- 
ing materiar siich as j^mation and newsreel foota*ge. One important aipeCt of ' 
^ .the .SPC is that it curtently prohibits entry to prciducers other, thmi stations and 
established members of the PTV systena (CTW, FCI— for "Mister Rogers,'' 
and BCTV for ''Villa A|egce'"). Outside producers must either work jhrough a 
station or obtain other funding sot^ces— CPB, corporations, etc. the SPC 
provided 45% of aU support for Rational public affairs funding in filcaf year. 
1974, more than any other s6urcc;. This raises the 'qjuestipn of wh,ere new, 
expensive public affairs serie*will come from / 

' Al^present'tjie best answer seems to be that fecundation ^unds are the 
only important source for the development of new national PTV public affairs 
pr6grams. In&scal year 1974, foundations^supplied 34% of the dollars spent t>n 
programsdplhis type. Among ttjie.foundations represented were: Lilly Endow- 
ment, F^, Martin Weiner, Rockefejler, National Economists Cl^b, and the . 
Andeyj^n Foundation. The three million dollars .they provided for national 
affairs programs represented 427c of all foundation funds/or national 
^gramming. (Jhis excludes Ford's matching funds to SPC.) (Jorporations. 
provided 107c of public affairs funding, and CPB contributed 4% ^exclusive of 
its SPC matching funds). ^ ^ / 

CPB' is in a difficult position in regard to the financing of Tiational 
programs. It is under pressure from PBS to contribute more towar^the SPC; but 
' it. also faces pressures from outside the industry. The Corporation has estab- 
lished an Advisory Council of National Organizations (ACNO) composed df45 
mjyor voluntary, professional* religious, public interest and educ/ational organi- 
: zations. Since ACNO membership represents organizations witii specific goals 
and reasons for existence, it tends to focus its concern on the rieeds of various 
target groups". Pressures from ACNO appear to be toward CPB support of 
43rojects that have an educative value or provide service to specific target gi-oups 
such as ethnic minorities, women or the elderly. In addition, ^PB is faced with 
congressional interest in these same areas. Both ACNO ijnd various con- 
gressmen have expressed their interest in matter!* such as public broadcasting 
employment practices. In the realm of programming, they create a force toward 
the financing of educative and target group projects by CPB. In 1974, more than 
half of CPBl; national program funds went to educative/ projects ("Feeling 
Good" and "Nov^aV), another 117^ went toward "Interf<ice," a target group 
^program. This year CPB has become even more heavily involved in target group, 
programming, funding hispanic, black, women's, and elderly projects. (Finan-* 
cial data are not available at this writing.) 
^ • Corporate underwritings, on the other hand, tend to stay clear of 
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iicbntroversial public affairs material and loojc for programming with mass ap- 
peal. (Tlius, they arc not very interested in small target groups although they 
have supported children's and educative programming.) In 1?74, 29%^of^he 
natiowl funds for cultural programs ca^e from three oil companies: MobU. 
Exxon, and Atlantic Richfield. More than two thirds of all funds for cultural 

'^ijroaramming came from outside underwriting sources. It can be expected that in 

-Sielftiture corporKte underwriting will play a major role in financing drania, 
music, and even some ty'pes of documentaries (e.g., "National Geographic 
Specials" underwritten this year by Gulf Oil). Public broadcasting executives, 
and development directors have no hesitation in presenting corporate public 
relations departments with information abQ|Lthe "opinion leaders reachejl by 
underwriting credits before and after ea!^rogram. CoWte^ '^derwntm^ 
provides an important source of support for the production of high.-budget PT V 

: programming; but the areas of content to which significant money will be given 

is probably limited. " . , . . c i 

Another contributor to national production funds is the federal gov- 
ernment. Through direct arrangements, several agencies have supported proj- 
ects falling under the scope of their operations. HEW continued to support 
"Sesame Street" and "The Electric Company" through 1974.. The IJ.S. Office 
of Education conttibuted over four million dollars, supporting Garrascolen- 
das" and "Villa Alegre"— both bi-cultural c^hildren's programs— and a project 
to rebroadcast the ABG news With wrinen captions for people with impaire<J 
hearing The National Endowmem for the Arts and the NaUonal Endowment for 
' the Humanities have also committed significant funds for national^PTV prp- 
erammine. Federal contributions may increase in the future, although this is not 
Certain ffom some quarters-especially HEW; but it appears linvited to ^two 
spheres There can be support for cultural offerings in the arts and humSnities, 
and there can be support for sfipcific target groups and educational projects. 
These limitations are happily within a range that pleases publi$,broadc^Ung. - 
. The industry does not want federal funds for public affairs coverage, feanrtgihe 
potenlial, for political interference. ? r »: i 

It is important to note the critical marginal importance of national 
production funds. Local public television stations require a great deal of money 
sSy to remain on the air. These aife relatively fixed costs reqMued to sustain 
over 240 stations. Yet the main staples of these stations are the/high quabty 
national productions fed by PBS. (Only 1 1% of all air time is/loc^l matenal ) 
Ss, an additional dollar for national production has greater impact than an 
additional dollar for local operations. Each National production dollar eventuaUy 
affects most of the stations. A doUar fpr local operations can affect only one 

broadcaster^ present, the reality of public television is such that it is possible to 
make a strong case for both a significant increase in funds for lo^al^ojf "^^'O"! 
Jid a signiffcant increase in natioW Production funds. Local stationsj^ 
undeiequipped, understaffed and their employees often un^eipaid by cortipan- 
^Tto the JJmmercial televi^ionlndustry . On the other haritk^e most attractive 
national programming tends to be expensive British material that is purcha^d at 
^ bargain Ses Xt cunint funding levels, decisions to produce expensive naUona^ 
se^es such as "Theater in America,*" '^va," "Bill Moyers' Journal, -or 
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■*Zooin'* ait difficult to make. It is to the\:rcdit of public television that 
.highrquality American-made programs are appearing with increasing fre-^ 
quency. On the other hand, there are still many ambitious projects that are not 
begun because the funds are'simply hot available. Within a restricted national 
production budget, an order of priorities must dictate which programs are 
|sn>duced; and at the moment the de facto order of priorities cbiiies from a variety 
0f interacting organizations, each, responding to its own interests;' CPB is 
* supposed to fill the gaps with material to provide a balanced' V group of 
programs; But it too is subject to pressures for certain types of programming. 

7^ \ " "~ FiQurrr" ~~" " 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME (NONDUPLICATED) OF PUBLIC. 
TELEVISION, BY SOURCE: FISCAL YEAR 1974 

> . PUBLIC TELEVISION SYSTE^ 

^ (nonduplicated fncome: $260,552,488) 



FEDERALLY 
-APPROPRIATED FUNDS 
22.4% 



^STATE BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION & GOVERNMENT ■ 
27.0% 



LOCAi; FUNDS & BOARDS OF 
•EDUCAT 



TION AND GpVERNMENT 
10.3% 



STATE UNIVERSITIES 
10.1% 



AUCTIONS 
. 3.3% 



BUSlj5lESS& INDUSTRY - 
5.8%' * 



SUBSCRIBERS 
8.1% 




ALL OTHER SOURCES 
6.1% 



FOUNDATIONS- 

6.9% 




Source: 
Information Analysis, CPB 
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Table I 

MONEY FLOW OF PUBLIC TELEVISION SYSTEM: FISCAL YEAR 

(Dollars in millions) 



1974 



1. Federal Government Support 

Total 

For Independent Producers 
(CTW and FCI) 
. For CPB 

(Television portion) 
For Facilities Grants >' 
For Licensees & Others'**--^ 
(Licensees, Regional and 
State Networks* Libraries, 
and Other Organizations: 
for Special Projects) 

2. Foundations Support 

♦ Total r 

For Independent Producbrs 
For CPB 
For PBS 

For Licensees and Others j 



3. State Tax Sources. Including 
State Universities 

Total I 
For Licensees & Others . 



INCOME BY MAJOR SOURCE 

4. Local Tax Sources 
$ 58.44 Total, 

, For Licensees & Others 

. 4.25 

40 46 ^ iusiness and Industry 



8.13 



5.60 



$ 18,01 



Total 

. For Jndependent Producers 
For CPB 
ForPB§. 

For Licensees & Others 

6. Subscrit)ers and Auctions 
Total 

For Licensees and Others 



.81 
1.24 

66 7. At) Other Sources 
15.30 - T^)tal 

For Independent Producers 
For CPB > ' 
For PBS 
For All Others 

8. Grand Total (non-duplicated) 



$ 96.49 
' 96.49 



$ 26.91 
26.91 



$ 15.17 

- .1.79 
.86 
' .51 
12.01 



$ 29.67 
29.67 



$ 15.86 

5.02 
.52 
.51 

9.81 



$260.55 
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INCOME AND EXPENDTTURES 

Corporttion for Public BroadcMting 
(CPB) \ 

Inoomoc : 

Total (Television Portion) ' $ 43.06 



Fedefal Government, 
Foundafion , i 
Business andjndustry 
AH Others 

Expenditures: 
Total (Television Portion) 

independent Producers 
^ PBS 
CPB 

Licensees & Others* 

Public Broadcasting Service (PBS) 

Income; 
Total 

-.'•CPS ^ 

inthnqdustry ^ 

Founda!)^ ^ 

Business 

Fsderal 

All Others * 

Expenditures: 
Total 

intra-lndustry 
PBS expenditures 
Ail Others* 



40.46 
1.24 
.86 
.52 



$ 43.08 

roo 

8.41 
2.03 
25.84 



10.26 
1.12 



OF MAJOR ORGANIZATIONS 

Independent Produoera (CTW and FO) 

incomer 
To^al 



Federal 
CPB ^ 
^ Foundation 

Business & Industry 
Ali Others 

(CTW portion)' 

Expenditures: 
Total 

Intra-lndustry 
- CTW & FCjTExpenditurfts* 

Uceneeet arKi others 

Incomer-^r > 



$ 18.87 

4.25 
7.00 
.61 
1.79 
5.02 

-($ 17.57) 



$ 18.64 

,41 
18:43 







Total • ^ 
Federal 


$225.91 


$ 


12.45 


13.56 




8.41 


CPS • 


21.08r 




2.65 


PBS 


.40 




.66 


trktependent Producers 


.41 




.51 


State ■ 


* 96.49 




-17 


Local 


26.91 




.15 


Foundation' 
Business 


. 15.30 
12.01 ' 


$ 


12.45 > 


Subscriber 


, X ^ 21.1& 


Auctions 


,8.53 




1.07 


All Other? 


f 10.08 



Source: Information Anpfysis, CPB- 

'Includes transfer funds to the folowing fiscal year. 
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^ Figure 2 

PUBLIC TELEVISION SYSTEMS MONEY FLOW CHART: 
FISCAL YEAR 1974 

(Dollars In Millions and Boxes Drawn to Scale) - 
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TO Lie. 



$8.41 




$.52 



To CTW & 5GI 
$5.02 ' 



Business 



s 



$.40 



CTW 



' To PBS 
to, $.51 



To CTW & FCI 
$1.79 

t 



Mr— 



ALL 
OTH. 
$15.86 



$12.01 



BUSI- 
NESS 
$15.17 



$96.49 



8 LARGEST ! 
COMMUNITY I 
LICENSEES j 
($52.84) I 
I 



PTV LICENSEES. 
STATE & REGIONAL 
NETWKS.. LIBRARIES. & 
OTH. ORGANIZATIONS 
($173.07) 
, Total ..$225.91 



SUBSCRIBERS 
AND AUCTION 



$29.67 




$26.91 



LOC. TAX 
SOURCES 
$26.91 
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Figure 3 

SOURCES OF NATIONAL PROGRAM FUNDING 

y (Fiscal 1 975. Total $49.7 Million) 



Federal 
•Projects 
21% 



Corporate 
25% 



. Station 
- Funds - 

5% . 



CPB 
10% 



Foundation 
14% 



SPC 
' 25%*"^ 
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' "America is geographically diverse, ethnically diverse, widely 
^diverse in its interests,^ . . . Until excelfence and diversity have 

been joined, we do not make best use of our miraculous instru- 
^ mentr • ^ 

— Cai^egie Commission Report 




fithin constraints imposed on ^dl stations by 
- ^ess than adequate fiinds and the programs 
available from the nat ional Service, programniing policy decisions at most PTV 
stations are influenced by a combination of technical limlitations, attitudes and 
personality of station management, perceived community 'taste, standards, 
needs and wants, available talent, the need to obtain local support, and the 
supply of programs from sources outside PBS. * , 

For purposes of analysis, PTV broadcasters can be divided into five 
archetypal groups: larg«^ member-supported stations, medium and smaller, 
member-supported stations, state networks, smaller stations at colleges and 
urtiversities, and smaller school board stations. The diversity of the system 
necessarily means that no simple group of categories will create a perfect fit. 
Some stations are uniquely beyond categorization, and others straddle catego- 
ries. These, groupings will be used here to present a concise overview of local 
opentiohs. 



THE GENERAL SITUATION 

' ... ■ , . 

'7/'^ naive to think thai one can really open up for full discus- 
sion the various approaches to systems," 

— C. W. Churchman,' The Systems^lpproach 

Hit would be easy to limit this report to a' discussion of how much money the 
system needs. Undoubtedly, the two most iniport^nt limitations on local station 
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programming operations are budget : e and the menu of programs made 
available by PBS. However, it is wrong to assume that the. content of publrc 
television is determined solely by these constraint};. There are certainly local 
programming desires that can only be fulfilledif there is more moneyf hut there 
are also a signifiOrant number of policy decisions that determine what is broadcast 
within'these financial constraints.. Even with scanty budgets and limited alterna- 
tives from PBS, the diversity of local progra^^schedules dem.onstrates a diver- 
sity of programming philosophies and a wide range of decisions made under a 
large numbeAofinfluence^i. A discussion of local programming decisions must 
continually Auft back and forth between, availability and financial limitations 
and more suDTft social, political and personality factors that also influence public 
broadcasting. 

^ A brief list of programming limitations due to lack of sufficient funds can 
probably serve as a useful introduction for those who areTP^H familiar with the^ 
problem. At current funding levels, public television faces the following chronic" 
problems, although individual station^) vary considerably: \ 

a. 'Insufficient equipment. Some stations cannot produce much local 
programming for lack of adequate hardware; some need rnore or 
better film chains and color videotape facilities to reduce de- 
pendence on national interconnection schedules; poor transmitter 
quality often means that PTV stations — especially those on UHF 
channels — cannot b^seen by mapy homes in their communities. 

b. Inadequate technical staffs. Public television is poor, and often* 
cannot afford to pay for enough technicians who are corfipetem at 
high levels. Some stations have equipment they cannot use^'be- 
cause they cannot pay crews. Other stations have difficult mainte- 
nance problems because techni(^ians do not have the time (or the ^ 
ability) to keep aging ecjliipmeht in good repair or to upgrade their 

, skills. ^ , ^ 

c. Inadequate production staffs and pn-air talent. With a low budget 
you face the problem of deciding between hiring few people at 
competitive salaries or more people at non-competitive salaries. 
The former decision lowers the q[uar\tity of local production, the 
latter lowers the quality. (One" interesting phenomenon is that 
young, inexperienced people^start with PTV; then, if and when 
they show talent, they are hired away by commercial statics 
offering more money. Only the very dedicatedand the less comp^- 
tent remain.) ' ^ ' , 

d. Inability to produce much local programming. Regardless of staff , 
and hardware quality, the cost of professional quality production 
prohibits more than a limited amount of anything beyond 'Ualking 
heads.'' 

e. Lack of flexibility. Some stations can'not afford to respond to * 
rapidly developing community needs. With budgets tight, there is 
often no extra money for film stock or a remote unit when there is a 
civil disturbance, a natural disaster, an event that ^deserves- local 
coverage, or an unexpected need to enlighten the community on -j^. 
some issues. Public stations often cannot afford to pay overtime 
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and often have no real contingency fund, 
f Inability to create awareness of programs . The lack of significant 
* V budgets for promotion obliquely affects programming decisions. 
\ Some programs 'are worth showing (or producing) only if one ^ 
expects a particular target audience will be watching. Why rush to 
produce a special on a burning issue in the community if there is no 

vay to inform the community that it will be' broadcast? 
g Reliance on national" service for quality and quantity. Stations 
often must cafry PBS feed because they cannot afford to keep 
themselves on the air otherwise, and because nothing they can 
produce can match the quality of PBS feed, 
h Programs that require a station to spend its own funds (i.e., SPC 
purchases and acquisitions) are limited to known and/or inexpen- 
sive alternatives. Under tight budgets, purchases must be made 
under conditions of minimum risk. A known program can be 
judged worthy of a high price; but it is difficult for a station to nsk 
precious funds on an ambitious untried concept. Foilign acquisi- 
tions are bargains, since their production costs have been paid, and 
they can be screened and examined prior to purchase. 
, The second major influence on loctil programming decisions is. the 
finite number of non-local programs available. Regardless of whether PBS. 
AIT a regional network, or some other source makes programs available, and 
regardless of whether these programs are free or purchased or part of a system of - 
exchange, the fact remains that less than one out of nine hours broadcast by 
public televisi6h has been produced by the local station. This indicates the 
degree to which individual stations choose from a list of alternatives that is nj 
under their direct control. (SPC voting and group buying activities of the^EEN 
Rive groups of stations the power to determine what will be available. Single 
stations vote for acquisitions from among offerings. But a program will be 
acquired only if enough stations give their support.) If a station wants less 
material of a given type than is available there is no problem, it isfree to ignore 
the PBS feed and faces no compulsion to buy specific programs it dotfs not ^yant. 
However, a station that wants to carry a kind of programming not available trom 
one of its regular distribution sources may have no place to turn. 

The limitations imposcd.by the list of nationally available programs are 
compounded to some degree by the day and time of which programs are fed by 
the interconnection. If a station feelSrthat the time of a PBS feed is inappropriate, 
it faces the choice of either broadcasting at ^^lnwanted hour or paying the cost 
of a tape and delay showing. If PBSis choosing the best feed times for programs, 
pressures forcing stations to carry programs as fed are beneficial. (For on«^hing 
it is possible to develop national publicity.) In the future, multi-channel satellite 
distribution may remove the economic pressures to carry a given program at a 
given time; but at present, stations must also cope with a PBS f^cd 'hat iiKludes 
SPC programs they did not purchase. The ability to ignore or revise PBS feeds 
varies by type of station; this will be discussed in more detail in the next section.; 

To the extent that public television has a central philosophy it is 
represented by the term "alternative service." This Ondefined concept means 
different things to different licensees. To some it implies a need to provide news 
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and commentary that give an alternative to network newscasts; to some it implies 
a mandate to educate via programs specifically designed to instruct; to some it 
implies the needp provide material of^igh ''cultural" value— plays, operas, 
ballets; to some it implies coverage of otherwise obscure events such as minor 
sports; to some it implies becoming a medium of record — a recorder of events for 
posterity; to some it implies acting as an agent of change in the^ community; to 
some it implies providing programs that interest a I imited but unserved audience. 
Actually, most public broadcasters seem to see alternative service as some 
combination of many of these factors, which are then given varying relative 
importance. 

Here are two program managers' comments, taken from a PBS sur- 
vey, about the same program: As I see ETV's role — it is the essential type of 
programming". . . . "(such) programs^ inappropriate on public? television." 
In the same survey, the average rating among program managers in the northeast' 
indicated that the amount of public affairs prpgramming was "just right"; but 
half of the respondents thought it was not "just right" — 25% thought there was 
too much and 25% thought there was too little. ^ 

Within a station, individuals often differ in their goals; but there tends 
to be more agreement within an operation than there is across operations. Yet, 
beyond the ability to say "We are here to provide alternative •services," most 
(but not all) licensees tend to avoid articulating an explicit programming philos- 
ophy. Thi^may be a sign of the pragmatism of the people runniijg the system. It 
would be a meaningless intellectual exercise to clearly state the philosophical 
raison d'etre of a local public television operation that did not have the resources 
to implement a broad programming policy. It is hard to escape the conclusion 
that some of the stated goals of some stations would change rapidly under 
different economic and social conditions. Thus, it would be premature to 
commit a station to an overall policy that may be unsuited for the future. 

. Authority to operate a non-commercial' television station and legal 
responsibility for all decisions lies with some form of Board of Directors for • 
every public television licensee. Authority can be delegated, responsibility 
cannot. In actual practice, however, the main functions of Boards have been the 
selection of station management and support of various station fund raising 
activities — ranging from membership drives to legislative testimony. The deci- 
sions taken at the Board level tend to involve issues of broad policy, finance and 
employment. Since the transformation of PBS a number of members of local 
PTV Boards have also become active members of the PBS Board of Governors. 

Practical daily programming^deci'sions are made by a station manager 
and/or a program manager. (In most cases, ITV programming decisions are 
made elsewhere.) Many of their choices would probably he the samp if made by 
their Boards. In almost all other cases, managers fed that cither they could 
justify their actions to the Board's satisfaction or that the Board allows them 
sufficient leeway. Among the station managers there appears to be a feeling that 
their Boards never exert overt pressure in the area of programming. The consen- 
sus (although not unanimous) seems to be that members of the Boards rarely 
express an awareness of prograinining* although individual members sometimes 
make inquiries that receive prompt attention. 

The relationship and division of authority between station managers 



' aod managOT varies among stations. At one station the general man- 

r-lgiBr makes all key decisions and no one would act without consulting him. At * 
' station there is a separation of authority; but one feels that the program 

:^iDBaiiager is always looking over his shoulder. At still another station the program 
• is supreme in the area of programn^ing. Some stations divide pro- 

' gramming and production responsibility betwfeen a program manager and pro- 
duction manager; others maintain both types of decisions in the hands of one 
person. Many stations delegate all authority over programming for use in 
school to an independent department of the station or even an autonomous 
committer designated by the school system(s) using the programs. 

Two factors must be kept in mind when considering station prt)gram- 
ming decisions. First, all influences and components of decisions are part of art 
interconnected system. The outcomes of earlier decisions affect the nature of 
later decisions. Influences on policy are in turn influenced by policy. Second, 
pressures often exist as expectations rather than as a result of any overt threat. 
Broadcasters.know tlijat if they put on a certain type of program they will bejn 
trouble. They do not have to try it to fiqd out, and nobody has told them not to air 
such things. The expectation of good or bad consequences of a decision is as 
much of an influence on that decision as a threat or promise of consequences 
from an outside sourQe. Feedback to broadcasters is erratic and limited; but they 
expect certain responses to certain types of programs. 

The most critical factor influencing local programming policy after 
money and program availability presents analytic problems. Personal prefer- 
^ cnces and attitudes of station managers and program managers arc the third key * 
to understanding programming policy. The people who control programming 
come to their jobs with personal views and personal ^oals for their stations. 
These views and goals determine the type of^rogram schedule that a station 
broadcasts. Personality variables are part of an interconnected system. Station 
managers often reflect the nanire of the community in which they choose to work 
aiid the organizations that choose to employ them. And even managers with the 
most unique attinides cannot create programming without money; nor can they 
totally ignore the PBS feed. 

Many personal characteristics of station managers affect the tone of 
general station operations. Some managers consolidate authority, some delegate 
authority. Some managers insist on a tidy operation as the key to efficiency, 
others prefer a more relaxed atmosphere. Some are skilled broadcasters, some 
are skilled managers, some are skilled financiers, some are skilled politicians. 
All have a number of these skills, many are deficient in sonie areas. The styles of 
- general station operations vary; and one tends to feel a surprisingly large impact 
of top level personalities on the overall mood of a station. 

One area that has considerable effects on programming is the back- 
ground of decision makers. At several stations the men in charge have a 
bflckgicound in news, public affairs or documentary film prod^tion. It is not 
surprising that 'these stations are oriented toward public affair^programs on 
local and non-local issues — as their definition of alternative service. The news 
oriented managers tend to be involved with community action as a component of 
public affairs; but they may see their stations more as suppliers of information 
than as instruments of change or protest. ^ 
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Other decision makers might be called professional managers. Their 
stations tend to be run as efficienctly as any, and their programming tends to be 
based on pragmatic considerations. What is available? What can we do best? 
What wUl induce the most support? What will cause ,th^ least complaint? 

Another type of manager takes the role of "educator. " This orienta- 

*tion is toward programming for skills or instruction or culture. Neither the 
pragmatist nor the educator wishes to see public television dominated by public 
affairs programming, but they have different reasons. The pragmatist feels that 
such programming often cannot compete with the quality of the networks and is a 
waste of money. The educator feels that PTV should not b^ in the news business. 

fmal component of manageme4it personality might be called ac- 
tivism. This is independent of personal or professional orientation. Simply put, 
managers vary in the degree ta which they feel their stations should be involved 
with anctjvspbnsive to the political and social needs of their communities. At one , 
extreme is a relatively small station that spends a large part of its production 
budget to produce a weekly local program for blacks and pother weekly lo<^ 
program forchicanos. At the other extreme is a major city station that produces 
almost no minority oriented programs although its signal could theoretically 

' reach as many as half a million black viewers. Although there currently is not 
such a wide difference between most stations' activities, differences in manage- 
ment activism will appear if there is ever sufficient money for extensive local 
production. 

The relationship between station management and a community re- 
flects management's perceptions of the community. There can be, no "objec- 
tive" answers taquestions of cominynity tastes or needs, only an approximation 
of overall attitudes and opinions. In the past, station man^ement based its 
perception of its community on a narrow band of contacts plus the "common 
knowledge" that is available to most people at a similar socio-economic level. 
At present, the expectation of an FCGrule has generated considerable interest in 
"ascertaining community needs.'' ^ 

Most PTV stations are currently obtaining some type of input from 
their communities. Many have an advisory group (although the method of 
choosing such gf'oups and their representativeness varies) and at least one has 
actively recruited minority group members for its Board of Directors. In com- 
munities where nlinority groups are organized, the local public station is one 
place they bring their demands. (At one station there was a picket line put up by a 
minority group demanding services estimated to be worth $300,000 to 
$6(X),(X)0.) Where such groups are neither organized nor militant they are not 
visible to local stations except when management looks for them. 

Local station management /7e//eve^ it knows its own community. Of 
course it is difficult to test this belief; but many managers admit that their input is 
limited. They tend to base some judgments on letters and phone calls — the most 
irate sometimes from people who did not see the program they complain about. 
However, they know this is an unrepresentative sample of opinion. They pay 
attention to newspaper reviews. They listen to what people are talking about. 
And they acquire, after some time, a sense of the taste and standards of their 
home towns. They feel that they know whether or not a nude ballet wif! be 
accepted and when they have to bleep an obscenity or blasphemy. There is a 
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, AMERICAN SAMOA. Non-Donwllc/Oovt. ol American Samoa 
Pago Pago ' 

AMERICAN SAMOA. Non-Domeitlc/Qovt. ol American Samoa 
Pago Pago 

GUAM.. Non-Domestlc/Qovt. of Guam 

Agama ^ ■ ^ 

PUERTO RICO, Non-DomMtlc/Dept. of EducaUon. 

Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 

San Juan 

Mayaguez 

VIRGIN ISLANDS. Non-Domestic/ Dept. of Education. 
U.S. Virgin Islands 

St. Thomas ^ ■ 

' HAWAII. State Network 
-lonolulu 
Maul 
ALASKA 

Anchorage. Member Supported Community Licensed 
Bethel. Member Supported Community Ucensee 
Fairbanks. University Ucensee 
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LEGEND 

■ Memb^ Supportiid Community Licensee 
□ Meml;ler Supported/Not a Community License^ 

• CoHege or University Licensee 

^ Stele Network 

^ SchoolBoerd 

— ImereofNieaM Networlc. Single Schedule 

State Supported Interconnection, 
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^ niiKC of expected community response— in some places managers expect a 
-fhlfry of indignation over some types of content, and in other places the same 
Stoottnt IS not expected to cause trouble. Independent of expectations, different 
^ ibahagers respond differently to potential complaints,. Some are extreniely sen- 
sitive— thev will not air material that may create an uproar. Others feel very 
stroiigly that it is their duty to resist pressures if the program has ment. 

From the most avam garde metropolis to Ihe most conservauve town 

there is almost unanimous agreement that some community tastes and standards 
have changed significantiy in the last few years. Esp<idanyjnterestmg is the case 
of standards on obscenity and blasphemy. (The two ar^ not the same, and elicit 
responses fromdifferent people.) Many termsarebecdming less objectipnabie. 
and in some cases objections are made on|finfir^g Words are used by the^ 
wrong people or in the wrong context. ^_,J\^ 

On the other hand, political standards varyNvidely over different 
communities; dnd political pressures sometimes influenceNocal programming 
decisions through a unique interplay between pressure groups and the personal- 
ity and perceptions of management. A protest that may cause one manager to 
pull a program may be disnvissed as the work of a crackpot by another.^ . 

There are traditional right wing complaints about the "radical" con- 
tent of public television. (Not the conservative view of the "east coast liberal 
, bias"— which is a complaint shared by some management— but the kind ot 
complaint that condemns a Casals c6ncert from the U.N. because it is a 
communist organization.) These are usually ignored. Conservative protests 
against the "liberal bias" may only be heeded in the context of a community that 
is perceived to be conservative. Liberal protestSr-especially from the groups 
tiiat havt heard about a PBS program which is not going to be run locally— seem 
to embarass managers. Like conservative protest, liberal protest has an influeoce 
' "on programming policy to the extent that it is perceived to be consistent with 
community standards. The only cases in which liberal or conservative com- 
plaints will affect programming when the community leans in the other direc- 
tion, occur when such complaints are consistem with the personal views of 
station management. In such cases, management is usually found on the side ot 
"balance" or "freedom of speech" regardless of political preference. 

The" needs and wants of a local community are interpreted by station 
' management from different vi^points. and produce widely differing responses. 
. . The heart of these differences lib ^n the differences between goals of various 
stations. Just- as everyone in public television warns to prov.de^^ f^^l^C 
service." everyone is also committed to "serving the community. (The hcc 
. requires community service of all broadcasters; but public broadcasters seem tp 
feel tiiat they should do more than commercial stations.) Techniques of deter- 
mining community needs and techniques of meeting discovered needs are 
i 3y consistent with the overall philosophy of a station, '"^"''..^/""^^f 
^ wait for input that indicates something they can do (if they have the mohey) to 
; ■ serve their community. Other stations allocate funds for community service and 

activelv seek areas in which they (dW»4l£lp. ... 

A common baseline for cbmmuirtty service appears m election ^ 

Most public television stations allocate some trme to the presentation of candi- 
dates wid issues to the electorate. Most often, this takes the form of acandidates 
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^ight or nights in which contestants for'office are incited to appear at the station. 
Sometimes not all of the cancJWates are able or willing to appear; but the FCC 
requirements for *'equal time" kre typically interpreted to mean that all parties 
should have access to exposure, not that they all must be seen. Formats for 
c(andidates' nights include simple statements by candidates, interviews, and 
prx^ams in which viewers can phone in questions. Organizations such as The 
League of Women Voters are sometimes asked to participate. Additional cover- 
age of referenda and ballot propositions is often desired by the station^; but the 
cost of production limits the quality of coverage. 

The area of programming to meet local minority needs is one of the 
most uneven in public television. The range arid quantity of this type of program 
-is determined by money, management personality and the degree to which 
minority communities are active. (The degree of opposition io minority pro- 
gramming can also be a factor; and several stations have negligible minority, 
populations in the communities— for them the issue do^ not exist,) In some 
communities, even where the station perceives sufficient need or demand for 
local minority programming, there is no money . . . thus, no programs. / 
In sum, it is difficult to estimate the influence of perceived community 
needs and \yanj^ on programming because the response to community needs is 
typically best met by local production that is beyond the scope of the 3tatioris' 
resources. * . 



Jht preceding discussion of factors that influence local public televi-' 
sion programming and'some of the thinking by local decision-makers has been 
necessarily vague and tentative. One of the clearest attributes of local stations is 
their diveriiity , arid it would be a rnistake to go too far with sweeping generaliza- 
tions about "the thinking and environments in so many different situations. The 
next section of this chapter will attempt to narrow the focus. It will examine, 
again in a general fashion, the programnwng process ifi five arbitrary station 
typologies. 

The basics at all stations are the same (except in the area of instruc- 
tional programs). There is a PBS feed; someone decides to use programs ft they 
come in or delay , delete/or repeat them; additional programs-acquisitions, loCal 
• productions,, delays or repeats are used to fill any gaps made in the schedule and 
all.air time during which there is no feed. Local programming policy is nothing 
more than a series of decisions that produces a broadcast schedule. 
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DECISIONS AND STATION TYPES 

\ 

'Please, wmld y(Hi tell me/ said Alice, a little timidly, 'why 
your cat f^hns like that'll Jt's a Cheshire-Cat/ said the 
Duchess, 'and that^s why^^ ^ 

— Alice in Wonderland 



It is relatively simple to generate category schemes for public television. Fitting 
the licensees into then) is quite another thing. In this section, five categories will 
be presented; but no attempt will be made to rigorously define them or to shove 
every public television broadcaster into the'scheme. The categories have only 
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hem adopted because there seems to be a moderate amount of common ground 
among cCTtain groups of stations. To that extent the discussion of programming 
decisions can be simplified. . • .u . 

large member-supported stations. There are eight large stations that are 
supported by membership 'subscriptions, serve major-metropolitan areas, and 
aspire to a significant quantity of national production from their facilities, bven 
these eight can be divided into two groups of four: New York. Boston. Los 
Angeles and Washington are jnajor production centers for the system; Chicago 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh form a secoi^d rank of national ; 
production centers. These are eight of the ten largest -"foH'tan areas in the 
United States. (Detroit and Cleveland are the other two.) They include 30% of 
the total population, and the stations attract 37% of all homes that tune to PTV m 

week ^ * * 

a given "^^^^^^j^^^ decisions at the large member-supported stations are 

Complicated by several extraneous factors. The organi^ationsare large, and 
several levels of management ahd staff have a hand in progtalrMg decisi9ns; 
there is pressure to give pron^inent exposure to local material, which these 
stotions produce in more quantity than other PTV stations; there is pressure to 
attract audiences, since this is/a prerequisite of membership income; and there 
are programming constraints/' imposed by pledge nights, pledge weeks and 
auctions, all of which take considerable portions of pnme air time. 

The large member^upported stations are all run by ndn-profit com- 
munity corporations. Each has a Board of Directors, usually composed of 
prominent citizens and/or representatives of local educational and cvic organi- 
zations; ?)perational responsibility at these stations tends to descend through a 
chain of co'mmand starting with a president, or chief officer. The dis ance of 
trustees from daily programming decisions ,s exemplified by a unanimous 
resolution passed by ^he executive committee of WGBH. Boston. / 
as a regular policy, the executive committee and the trustees are 
not to be asked for advance approval or disapproval of any pro- 
grammatic idea, but that the president-is directed to bring to the 
■ ■ executive committee as a sounding board program proposals m areas 

that he considers to be unusually sensitive. ...... 

Note that the above resolution was concerned with program pro- 

• Dosals" rather than purchases, acquisitions, or decisions to carry PBS offerings 
Boards, and even station presidents, o^the larger stations are interested m local 
production-for both local and national use-to a far greater extent than they are 
concerned with other components of local programming decisions; and alnvost 

• aS of tSe authority in these cases rests with the chief officers of the station. The 
boards are interested spectatorsjielpful fund raisers, and ultimately they hold 
the power to hire or fire the cTTlef officer of the station , . ^ 

Production and programming operations at the four largest stations are 
so extensive that there is a second management level^-with titles such as 
t?ce -president and station manager-through which authority for Programming 

^ ■ dSsSns also passes. a third management level there is another person who 
hS daiW programming responsibility. The other four large member-supported 
station tend Tp have ajsingle person performing the functions at both of these 
Uvels For the sake XnsistScy, the people with daily operational responsi- 
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bility forprogramming will be referred to as program managers, although their 
titles range from "Director of Broadcasting" through Vice-President for 
Programming" and their explicit responsibilities vary. 

Other parties to programming decisions at these stations are people 
from membership and development departmfentL (^'Development" is a public 
broadcasting euphemism meaning fund-raising, ^ust as "public information" 
has come to,refer to publicity departments.) Membership and development play 
an important part in programming to the extent that pifedge nights and pledge' 
weeks (peripds when programs are separated by "breaks" during which viewers 
are asked to telephone their pledges of membership subscriptions) must be 
scheduled around series and specials with potentially great audience appeal. 
Development departments have also becpme increasingl\ important as these 
stations begin to seek local corporate underwriting for programs they purchase 
from the SPC or acquire through other sources. A purchased program is l(^lly 
underwritten when a Jpcal busineiss or foundation agree^o pay' the cost oflke 
program (usually plus the costs of transmission) in return for a credit before and 
after the program. Such underwriting creates scheduling pressures. A bad time 
slot will not please an underwriter. The potential of underwriting may also be a 
factor in the decision to purchase a program. (It is never a sufficient reasori for 
program selection; >but a program's chances are helped if the decision-maker 
knows- the station will recoup the purchase price plus transmission costs.) 

At one of the large member-supported stations it was estimated that 
.fund raising on the air took place more than sixty days a year, and the other 
stations are not far, behind. The need to raise station income via ofMit' appeals 
affects programming in a predictable manner. Since only some of public televi- 
sion's regular series attract a large enough audience to generate a continuous 
stream of income from repeated appeals, there is a' search for specials' to use in 
pledge nights or pledge wqeks. These* pre-empt regular series with minimal 
audiences. They tend to be "cultural" material with attractive stars or high 
power documentaries about hot issues; and most of them come from either the 
acquisitions market-or the limited supply of **blockbusters" produced by public 
television in the past. This year, PBS established a Station Independence Project 
(SIP) with over a million dollars of Ford support to help local membership 
drives. The SIP acquired national rights for a number of specials that were 
combined with the regular PBS feed to create a national pledge week caHed 
Festival '75. Jhc large member-supported stations participated in Festival '75; 
but Ihey augmented schedules with even more specials than PBS had obtained. 
(Several years ago two of the stations happened to^ave simultaneous pledge 
weeks. One attempted to recruit member support with breaks between the 
regular PBS programs. The other threw away the PBS schedule, for a week 
made almost entirely of acquisitions. The first station hi)d a very poor pledge 
week, while the second had the best in its history. Newspapers picked up the 
story, and the message was not lost on member-supported stations.) 

A second programming phenomenon caused by repeated membership 
appeals is haphazard and unpredictable schedules. Many pre-empted prograrns^ 
are moved to other days and times so that the station cannot be accused of', 
dropping the program. Even when programs are not jir^-empted, their starting 
limes become erratic as pledge nights stretch frcwn eight o'clock to midfilght. 
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; . Pledge Night at WETA , • 

(The 8:06 program begins at 8:IQ. the 9:00.progi'ani begins at 9:22, the 10:00 
program begins at lD:37 an^ ends after its regular viewers:)iave visually gone to 

" One thing that sets the lajrge. member-supported stations apart from 

smaller member-supported stations is the quantity Af focal programming they* 

produce. The larger station* produce, and aspire to produce, mort regular local 

series for mcir communities: Smaller'stations canr ^fford local production on a 

less regular basis. Production is costly, and local series from large stations are of 

a type for which it is difficujtto find full corpor?/te underwriting (e.g., tfaily 

news). The staff and J^iciUticfs requirements for extensive local production arc a 

critical rcason for the increase in appeak for membership support. iligher levels 

of membership income, conversely, can encourage desires to' da more local 

production. At these eight stations the number of subscribers gre^ 46% in fiscal 

ycat 1973 and 47% in fiscal year 1974. ^'"^ 

• > Although it has represented an increasing proportion of total income in 

many cases, membership/auction income does^ot always dominate local 
budgets. National production brings in valuablcpverhcad payments that support 
local facilities. However, local contributipnSoften parallel local production 
.costs (including station overhead); and i/ these large cities, local production 
activities are often enlarged or Curtaile^i responsfe to f hanging patterns^ of 
• member support. (Membership appeals almost never— as a matter of policy— r 
tell viewers that their money will be used for production of a specific program. 



And most membership income seems 
madeiafter popular natian9l series or 
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to come in re;sponse to **pledge" appeals, 
acquisitions.) 



Since station attention is focused on local productions, it is not surpris- 
jng to find that local programs have a degree ot scheduling priority. Local news 
and public affairs series are usually placed in the 7:30 **prime time access" slot 
against weaker local commercial competition. Local cultural, docum'entary, 
minority, and access series are given good prime time slots. They tend to replace 
more mar^hraKC^S^^OTeslor slots in which unpurchased SPC programs are 
fed. One constraint on/this l«nd~of scheduling is that it is more difficult for a 
station to move a PBS-fed series with long episodes. Thus, J^Theater jn 
America" is rarely re-scheduled. • 

Locally produced series for national distribution also are given extra 
attention. They are repeated more frequently in prime time, and they seem to 
j inspire extra promotional efforts. Audience ratings tend to indicate that, all 
things beipg equal, national programs are seen by a higher percentage of viewers 
in the city w hare they were made. This has been true of **Nova" in Boston, 
^'Theater in 4rherica" in New York, "Soundstage" in Chicago, *'Worid 
Press" in San Francisco, and others. (Please note that '*all things" are fre- 
quently notieqjial.) 

The largest community-supported stations seem to be fully willing to 
resist pressures to limit content on grounds of obscenity, blasphemy, or nudity. 
In fact, several of them have produced sQme of the programs that caused 
problems at other stations. Relative to other PTV stations there is also a 
tendency at the big stations to stand firmly against political pressures regarding 
content. Of cojurse, these stations have the resources to keep out of some trouble 
by producing tocal follow-ups presenting the other side of a controversial matter. 
There are limits to this resistance, however; and the variety pf responses to 
potential and actual political pressures is probably as much a function of 
personality and individual attitudes as, anything else. These stations, like the 
national system, face considerable pressure from minority groups with demand^ 
for more programming directed to them. (License challenges have befen made^ 
iigainsl several large stations. Prograrriming has been one area, but not the only 
area, for these challenges.) 

• It is possible to speculate, although thenvidence is quite limited, that" 
the large member-supported stations are more susceptible to overt programming 
pressures fVom Certain sources than frorji others. (Perhaps this is simply a 
reflection of the relative strength of the pressure groups.) Complaints from 
right-wing organizations seem to raise all sorts of **freedom of speech" 
responses— although there is almost always 'an attempt to bring in programming 
that balances political points of view. Charges of "racism" in program content 
have more c (Tec t. (Vi/. WNET^ withdrawal of the Swedish, "Hariem: Voices 
and Faces" after organized pntlests from black leaders.) Other pressures are 
almost subliminal. Overt programming demands from members or corporate 
underwriters or local political leaders are resisted as a matter of course. (Reason- 
able presentations are listened to; and there is often much discussion.) On the 
other hand, the stations are aware of the lines that they dare not cross: inordinate 
and irrelevant obscenity or blasphemy, full frontal nudity, overtly racist at- 
titudes, and extreme political opinions without benefit of counterargument. 

Becau.se ^jfthe various levels of management above and below pro- 
gram managersTit4fiese stations,'^decisions tend to be oligarchic— at least those 
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lensHive programming matters* Programming sta^ffs prepare schedules based 
I^JMiS^feed, local production, and desired acquisitions* The schedules must fit 
ilj^^B^ drives; they must take into account the desires of pro- 

^^dlicm to get the best slots for their programs; they must go to development 
^ 4qpartiM for potential local underwriting; and they must be seen at higher 
levels in the corporate ladder. The larger stations have also begun to look at 
ratings more and more often in the last few years; and there is sometimes a 
lesearch expert to give an evaluation of th^ audience potential of various 
scheduling options. The oligarchic decision-making model has both good and 
bad points* It takes more time, and collective wisdom tends to restrict adventur- 
ous ideas; it also provides greatet input and more sources of creative thought to 
the programming process* 

« Larger.operaiing budgets mean that these stations have more freedom 

from the PBS feed. They have the facilities to tape incoming programs for 
delayed use or repeat showings.^ They have more available local production. 
They have larger acquisition budget's. (All eight are members of EEN.) With 
this flexibility comes more work in determining schedules* Potential acquisi- 
lions are often screened by several people at a station before a decision is made. 
(The same is true of potential SPC purchases that will come from PBS.) 
Questions about dropping doubtful PBS offerings are often discussed aniong 
relevant station staff. (A director of local public affairs may t«ke part in the 
decision of whether to vote for "Washington Straight Talk" or coverage of a 
pjftlicular event.) Although specific functions ^and lines of authority exist in 
theory, the practice is'one of blurred lines^ group decisions and consensus. A 
program manager tends to have the ultin>dte voice in decisions; but it is rare for 
programming decisions to be made in face of severe opposition from above or 
below. (It is, in fact, rare for such disagreement to occur* Station management 
tends to be like-minded in regard to programming.) , 

One final note. Future programming in these eight communities may 
be complicated by the fact that all of them contain at least one other PT V station 
to serve the same community * In five cases the license is held by the major station ^ i 
itself, in three it is held by others. When and if there is an overabundance of PTV 
programs, these communities will have to deal with the issue of two-channel 
programming. At present, three of the "secondary" stations are off the air for 
financial reasons. 

Smaller member-supported stations. Between forty^ive and fifty^public 
television stations can be classified in a group that is "member-supported" and 
smaller than the eight major statiqns. The reason the number is vague, and the 
reason that the term "member-supported" has been used, is that the totaf 

' includes several stations that are licensed to universities or school boards. The 
traditional, legal definition of PTV license categories has used the term "com- 
munity" to designate licenses held by non-profit community corporations. This 
designation would excldde stations in Denver, Seattle, Phoenix, San Diego and - 
elsewhere which in many Instances depend on membership support for the 
majority of their income, although their licenses do not fall into the "commu- 
nity*' category. Of the fift>i?jwd largest metropolitan areas, other than those- 
containing the eight "major" Rations, thirty-six contain member-supported 

' PTV stations. These cover roughly 32% of the total U.S. television households. 
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(Three of the metropolitan areas ar^ served by state networks that solicit 
meipbership. Tbe other thirteen cities are served by state networks, school 
statioiis or college stations that do not actively solicit member support.) 

The economic situation at member-supported stations covers an* ex- 
tremely wide range. On one end there are stations in medium-sized cities whpre 
aggressive station activity has generated thousands of memberships. On the 
other end there are stations serving very small populations where eveaif half of 
ail viewing homes gave $20 a year, more support woul4 bcneeded to maintain 
station operations. (The current range ormembership is froAone-in-six viewing 
homes to one in a hundred receiving homes.) * 

A few very small member-supported stations currently face severe 
economic crises. .At the larger stations the amount of local support helps 
determine the Silibunt of local iorvjizfe that can be provided; at the smaller 
stations,|||^lack pi local support threatens the very existence of the station/ 
Economic haixKfiip has dictated that a ** member-supported" station with an 
insufficient population base may be forced to join a larger entity. In such 
instances, tne station^may b)ecome part of a state network operation, or it may 
operate a^a satejiite of a PtV station in a larger neighboring community. This 
concept/?^ beginning to be explored as one of the ways in which public television 
can best serve small communities. Either /a state network or a large^ation 
provides almost all programming and facilities, and the small local station has 
sufficient facilities — or access to central facilities — to provide occasionaNocal 
material. • „ 

The more typical member-supported station is not in such a difficult 
position, in fact, the typical situation seems to be or\e^of consistent growth over 
the last two or three years. Me'mber- supported stations in mid-sized communi- 
ties — i.e. those containing from 300,000 to 1 ,000,000 homes — have grown for 
several reasons. One is the availability of federal grants for local PTV facilities. 
Another is the combination of higher <3ommtm^(y Service Qfants frorrj CPB and 
-rapidly increasing Income from locjilauctions and fund i-aising. Additional 
income has also been achieved in states where the legislature has provided 
support for the PTV system. (The types of state support for non-state network 
public television licensees varies widely. Florida, Pennsylvania and other states 
have been extremely supportive. In additional states, pending legislation also 
authorizes funds for member- supported stations.) 

Differences in sources of income between the largest member- 
supported stations and ojher mei^er-suppofted stations are reflected in differ- 
ences hKb^nvironments within which programming decisions must be made. 
OverheaO^Phi national production contract<>, greater gross income from auc- 
tions, and higher population bas^ from which to recruit members all provide 
mote discretionary money for the larger stations. (The ^ight big stations take in 
more than a third of all auction money and roughly two-thirds of all membership 
income in the system.) Middle-sized membership supported stations receive a 
\(\^t,x proportion of their incomes from local school boards, local foundations, 
federal grants for facilities, CPB Community Service Grants, and state sources. 
Another important financial potential has not- yet been fully exploited by the 
stations in mid-sized communities: auction incorflie can provide a higher propor- 
tion of their budgets than it can in larger markets. Although larger cities obtain 
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^^^|||t^f^ PTV auctions (the first WNET auction in 1975 brought in far 
^^^tbi^ any televised auction ever held), only a limited number of items caii be 
per hour. In contrast, larger cities offer potential membership in proportion 
the of homes viewing the station. Thus, the ratio of auction to 

f^lq^endm at large stations is on the order of 1:3 or 1:4. At smaller 

| j B|einj)dNsuppQrtcd stations the ratio is more often between 1:1.0 and 1:1.5. 
1^^; At tfie mid*sized stations there has not been a tradition of local 

• pcodiictkm amounting to more than about an hour per week. Production costs 
;^leild tobelower at tMse stations— lack of union contracts and willingness to use 
' kss sofj^isticated equipment are prime reasons. But discretionary income has 

bten low in the past, and most of Uiese stations have not committed themselves to 
tegular series of programs until recent improvements in their income levels. The 
cost of tape-and-delay activity isf<relatively similar for most stations; putting 
pressure on lower income, stations to can7 programs firom PBS at the time thev 
^aare fed. eeTni)ped to very small stations, though, the mid-sized stations are 
.naoi« likely to reschedule programs. Generally, they look for spots Where PBS is 
distributing an SPC program they have not purchased or make use of tfie prime 
time **regional split" hours — during which PBS does nor feed the 
interconnection — ^for local production and acquisitions. In a few cases they 
reschedule the PBS programs when 'a program maiiager decides there is an 
imperative reason. \ 

When compared to the larger member-supported stations, these sta- 
tions do not devote nearly as much air time to membership. appeals. Con- 
sequendy, pressures to obtain specials and reschedule series are nOt as great as 
they are at the larger stations. The mid-sized stations are also not as concerned 
.with audiences and ratings as the lai^ger stations, although this situation has been 
shifting rq)idly as CPB and PBS have begun to provide audience data and 
research support. Through the early '70's a handful of letters or a small number 
of phone calls was taken to indicate ♦grounds'Well of support or opposition for a 
c program. Now many stations have conducted surveys or purchased rating 
services. - * 

Management structure at mid-sized stations is naturally simpler than at 
die largest stations. Again diere are community non-profit corporations with 
boards of trustees. (This is not true of the stations licensed to universities, etc .) 
Again, Uiere is a general manager who h^s operational responsibility. Routine 
; programming decisions tend to be the responsibility of a program manager (titles 
vary), who usually also coordinates local production activities. At the mid-sized 
stations these .two managers tend to work closely together on the overall man- 
agement problems of the station. Their offices are muich closer together than the 
offices of top management and programming staff at large stations. Perhaps it is 
because the smaller staffs work more closely and know each other better; but one 
gets the feeling that programniing decisions at n;id-sized stations are more firmly 
in the hands of the program manager, who may be subject to the views of the 
station manager in occasionalsensitive cases. (Such a situation depends on the 
managerial style and personality characteristics of the station manager.) 

ThiJse smaller Stations do not appear to have the complex decjsion- 

• making pattern of the large member-suppMaited stations. Production, develop- 
ment, and publicity staffs are consulted about areas of their concern. Chains of 
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command and areas of activity seem to be more clearly defined. In some cases 
comments and ideas will be sought by program managers. There are simply 
fewer local projects and more pressure to conform to the PBS teed. Thus, there 

' are fewer programming options and fewer critical programming decisions. 

Since local production is less intensive at these stations, ir can take on 
added importance when it exists. In recent years, national programs on several 
health-related issues— %|4gs, venereal disease, etc. — have encouraged local 
**follow'-up" efforts. Molestations have responded with special local 
programming — call-ins, paneldiscussions, documentaries about the local situa- 

" tion. Production activities for these and other Tocal efforts consume a higher and 
more visible proportion of station activity than they would at a station with 
regularly scheduled local series and/or national production. Th^ sens£ of ex- 
citement about local activity is more-readily apparent to a visitor. 

In general, member,-supponted stations, large and small, are a bit more 
concerned than other stations with the attractiveness of their programming. The 
eight largest stations represent similar metropolitan areas. The mid-sized sta-^ 
tions are located in cities with a wider diversity of interests, attitudes, and 

^ prefiprences. What may be attractive in Jacksonville or Sacramento may not have 
a similar appeal in Seattle or Rochester. Sensitivity to questions of language and 
taste varies frorn community to community; andprogramming^decisions at these 
stations result from combinations of perceived community attitudes and individ- 
ual personalities of managers, who may or may not feel that they should run 
coanter'to suspected community standards. Recently there have not been many 
occasions when local stations removed P^S programs or **bleeped" content 
because of sensitivity to language or taste. Although a few managers have. 

1 decided to delete material in some regions of the country, the general tendency in 
the past t\yo years has- been to carry PBS programs as fed. Decision-makers at 
mid-sized member supported-stations attribute this to growing sophistication 
arnong television viewers and increased thoroughness by PBS. 

Along with increased attention to program attractiveness have come 
new and different sens,itivity to content and additional programming pressures. 
The best programming bargains available to the stations in terms of cost per 
amount of programming appeal tend to be imported British series. PBS has 
provided "Civilization/' "Masterpiece Theater,'' "the Ascenfpf Man," and 
other imports that have proven to be 'among the most popular programs ever* 
shown on publicNelevisibn. Other programs are now becoming available 
through the EEN and on the open acquisition market. In one direction is^the 
pressure to obtain the most attractive possible programming wfthin limits set by 
budgets. Iixthe other direction is a new pressure against two kinds of imbalance 

■ in schedules: too much foreign material, and too much ** almost commercial" 
entertainment and drama. Stations are drawn to available British material, and at 
the same time made uneasy about the amount of it they use in prinfe time. They 
are drawn to the large audiences that will view ' * Monty Python" and simultane- 
oasly a bit worried about possible charges of "commercialism" and "failing to 
perform an educational function." There are a few program managers at the 
extreme ends, some refusing to cortsider anything without a clear educationial or 
' ^cultural" attribute and some who define education and culture so broadly that it 
can include any programming. 



Certain British .imports are easier to justify than others. **Search fh 
the Nile*' fits almost every programming philosophy; a newly available seriels/ 
•*Thc Rivals of Shcriock Holmes' ' is period drama of a !ype not usually of ferdd 
, by commercial television, but to some people there is enough such material on 
^'Masterpiece Theater" whicli is shown twic^ a week; **No Honesdy" is a 
comedy scries falling somewhere between the old **Bums an(^ Allen" commer- 
cial program and a situation comedy— although more sophisticated than U.S. 
sitcoms — and it has been purchased by some stations, and rejected as overly 
••commercial" by others. Regardlessof programming philosophy, there always 
remains the issue of how much imported material should be shown in prime time. 
Certain acquired series are sometimes held for airing at a different time of yeaf if 
it is thought that there are too mamt" (a concept that varies among decision- 
makers) foreign programs in the sihedule. 

Half of the member-sulported stations serving mid-sized com- 
munities are transmitting on UHF^hannels (channel 14 or higher). Table 2 
displays the distribution of mid-sized UHF and VHF member-supported sta- 
tions among categories of total weekly audience. It can be seen that most such 
UHFstationsattractalowerproportionof viewersthan VHFstations. Thereare 
significant exceptions. Mid-sized UHF stations serving Rochester, Albany, 
• iSyracuse and Buffalo in New York State and Scranton, Pennsylvania attracted 
selatively high proportions of viewers to their UHF channels. 



Table 2 



Distribution of Member-Supported PTV Stations Serving 300,000 to 1,000,000 
Households by UHF/VHF and Peitentage Total Weekly Viewership (February 197.5) 



Percent metro homes viewing at 
least one PTV program during 
a week (sign-on to sign-off) 



Number of UHF 
stations at this 
audience level 



Number of VHF 
stations at this 
audience level 



20% or less 
21-25% ; 
26-30% 
31-35% 
36-40% 
41% or inore 



6 
4 
2 
2 
1 

2 



TOTAL 



17 



0 
0 
9 
3' 
5 
0 
17 



Th? disadvantages of UHF work against many of these stations, 
limiting their audience, and liiniting their membership income. Lower income 
front membership means lower levels of discretionary funds to use for local 
production and hence a greater dependence on PBS-fed program? that have been 
•underwritten by national sources. For member-supported stations there is a 
closed circle of programming to membership income to prbgramming. High 
quality loCjal production and investment in attractive acquisitions bring viewers 
to the station; viewers are recruited to become members; membership income 
provides the funds with which to produce high quality local material and 
purchase attractive acquisitions. 
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State Networks. Statewide>^governmental agencies or authorities hold public 
television licensed in twenty-four states. Such agencies also operate public 
television stations in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and American 
Samoa, In several of the states, state ownership does not mean the stations a/e 
operated as the kind of '-'network" that will be described here. In others, the state 
agfency runs a single stati^, and cannot be considered a network. There are 
about eighteen centralized milti-station state networks. The total depends on the 
criteria chosen for inclusion. Si.?^ such networks are located in southern states, 
four in New England. A few are licensed to statewide university systems. Nine 
solicit membersttiip support, (Only one of these is in a southern state,) Despite 
the wide diversity of situations, regions, budgets, and legal authority for these 
state networks, there seem to be common atributes and some similarity in 
programming environments, (Note that several states have established '*state 
networks" to serve a group of stations licensed to non-state entities. These are 
not included in this discussion.) * . ^ 

The common characteristics of the state networks being considered 
are: a central facility that serves two or more stations, a high proportion of total 
income derived from action of the state legislature, simultaneous interconnected 
transmission of programs at all stations, and responsibility for daytime instruc- 
tional television service to schools in the state. There are exceptions to these 
common themes, and broad generalization cannot exactly describe.any single, 
operation; but there is probably enough common ground for an exploration of 
prt>gramming at a centralized state network. /^^yJ 

The nature of centralized state networks of public television statiqps 
tends to be tied to the fact that th&y have been created apd primarily funded by 
state legislation. Thus, they need not appeal to viewers for contributions to 
maintain station services, and they are free of influences from corporate support- 
ers. Although some of the networks have membership income, this tends to be a 
relatively* small proportion of most budgets. Since the main source of network 
funds is the legislative process, the accent tends to be on service to the state and 
its citizens. 

Data from fiscal year 1973 indicate that more than three-quarters of all 
income for stations licensed to state agencies came from state sources — ^56.2% 
from special state television agencies or other government sources, and 21,4% 
from state boards of education. Among all PTV liceiii^ees the proportion of 
income from these sources was belcXw 30%, and state licensees received more 
than two-thirds of all money provided by such sources to public television. (See 
Siatisiical Repoh on Public Television Licensees Fiscal Year 1973, p. 49.) 

State networks provide identical television programming to more than 
one area. Thus, their concept of their "community" differs from thatof statibns 
serving a single town or metropolitan area. This, combined with the fact of 
financing from slate sources, tends to mean that the concept of "local" pro- 
gramming refers to statewide services. Two .things should be noted about this 
statewide programming concept. First, some of the state networks are moving 
toward semi-autonomous stations that would break away from the network 
interconnection for a few hours a'week. This can be done by establishing small 
mini-facilities in several communities or by use of mobile equipment Second, 
many 'of the states under consideration are either not dominated by major 
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HpIdI^^ or find that major populatUni centers arc served by PTV 

IttiilkMl^ outside the state, network. Pressures Mr local prograinming to specific 
^iili$tfOiK>fo wrcaiS are reduced >in states- whete wide population distribution 
^/Cicilcs a perception that the state, rather than the municipal unit, is of primary 
{tgpp^n^cil and political interest. Pressures are also reduced to the extent that 
i cfthcr PTV stations serve the major metropolitan centers of the state, (e.g./ 
Atlanta; Ga.) 

One' of the recent programming trends among these state networks 
^(and loos^ **networ)cs" of stations within other states) has been coverage of 
state legislative and political activity. SUtes from Connecticut to Nebraska have 
begun to provide regularly scheduled coverage of the activities of legislative 
sessions. In some cases such coverage presents actual sessions of the legislature. 
•'Local** production such as this must fi?hj a place in the schedule. At $tate 
networks it tends to have wority over ^g^ne of the more ''entertainment** 
oriented materi^s available.mrough the acquisitions market. The 1974 Program 
Content Survey\ndicated mat state networks transmitted an annual anfount of 
public affairs protafammin^that was at about the average for all PTV stations. It 
mayi)e presumcdThat statewide coverage represented almost all of die ''local" 
component of publia,^airs content. 

The organization of state networks is unlike that of stations operated 
by non-profit community corpofations. Legal responsibility tends to x^sidc with 
/va state authority or agency establilhed for the purpose of man^ement of public 
television bperatibns-rofteji called '* educational" television at these networt;s. 
Af ew of^he state operations are the legal responsibility of the trustees or regeirts 
of sUteunWersity systems. In either case, board members are usually selected by 
a govemniental process— appointment hy^e gov^fmor with approval by the 
Tegi^ature, for example. The legislation efstablishing and providing funds for 
state networks often describes the realsons for which they have been created. 
These tend to emphasize the educational and cultural betterment that citizens of 
the state can obtain through the use of government funds to support an educa- 
tional (or public) television system. Such clear emphasis provides guidelines for 
decision-makers at state networks; and the programn\ing pplicies. at the state 
networks tend to reflect^ia desire for citizen betterment and/or presentation of ^ 
material that has special relevance to the state . (One programming department at 
a state network has serious reservations about transmitting the tennis matche^ 
that have been fed by PBS, Does a tennis match h6ve a relationship to the reasons 
for which the network wa$ created and funded? The programmers would rather 
have either a course of tennis instruction or a tennis matcf} originating withinrthe 

state ) . . . ^ t • 

The involvement of state boards in thd^activities of state networks is 
parallelno that\f the boards responsible for community corporation stations. 
Board members provide general guidance for the sta^jpn , without involvement in 
day-torday programming activities; , and they function to support the organi- 
zation—in this case by appearances before legislative bodies and the governor to 
make the case for desired funding levels. Active managerial responsibility 
belongs to the chief executive — President, General Manager, etc— of the 
, network. This.person usually becomes fairiy well known in the state— most state 
netwprl^s operate in States with moderate or small populations— due to activities 
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on behalf of the network. Appearances, magazine articles, legislative testimony, 
talks with the governor, etcV all provide a context in which top network 
managers seek support for the network. In most cases, these managers enjoy 
very good-working relationships with state officials. 

State networks'usually have i^clearly defined responsibility to provide 
televised classroom instruction. This is reflected by the common characteristic 
level of network organization: a clear departmental division between ITV 
services and the' responsibility for the other areas of programming. A typical 
practice is the division of air time into/MTV and 'TTV (or ^''gerterar') 
blocs, in separate departments of the network. ITV programming practices will 
be considered in the next chapter. Programming in the ^'generaP' time bloc at 
state networks responds to an environment that differs considerably from th^ 
environments at other types of public television operations, , 

The financial situation at State networks tends to be relat'ively stable 
and strong. State funding establishes a firm and predictable source of mopey 
compare^! to ttlp situation faced by stations that depend on national production, 
member contributions, or the budgets of- school boards and colleges. State 
networks serve severijl communities from a central facility, and this facility 
tends to f)rovide high-quality work space and production facilities. (Justification 
may be priniarily ITV production; but resources can be used for any activity.) 
None of the state networks visited or discussed for this report were fully 
unionized; this allows lower production costs and greater-nexibility infusing 
available personnel for a variety of functions. 

Networks are not located in a single metropolitan area, often they.exist 
in states where the population is spread over a wide area,'they do not depend on 
viewer contributions as'a crucial'componeitt of incpme, they often include many 
U HF channels: for these and other reasons decision-makers have not been overly 
concerned with ratings or audiencCfcize. (In many'Vases estimates are impossible 
, to, obtain. In some states special^udies have been comriiissioned in ^recent 
' years — usually to demonstrate the number of citizens affected by the network.) 
Important feedback to programmers includes critical or editorial comment, 
discussion by important state figures, mail and phone calls, and respons^ lo 
programs that have an interactive format (live call-ins, write for booklet* 

Several states have annual on-air auctions like those of menlber- 
supported stations. The logistics of a pick-up and'distribution system in a state as 
large as Nebraska are complex and interesting. A successful statewide auction is 
a tribute to the organizational abilities of people at the network. Other networks 
refuse to engage in fund raising as a matter of policy . They feel that sinoe they are 
supported by tax dollars they should not ask individual citizens to ccjn^tribute 
more money for network support'. . . " 

Pressures for pledge night prograhlniing are almost entirely a&sent; 
good facilities and sound financial situations allow extensive tape-for-repl'ay 
activity if desired (freeing the network from the scheduled PBS feed); a legisla- 
tive mandate indicates primary a'ttention to service for the state; and the primary 
source of network funds implies that programming should not enrage gov- 
ernmental and political leaders or a large number of citizens. Programming 
decisions tend to reflect such an environment — modified" by the personality and 
attitudes of the individuals involved in the decisions, (the environment de- 
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scribed is a gene^lization, of course . It docs not exist exactly as described in any 
single situation.) 

la addition to statewide public affairs programn:4pg, state networks 
can provide state servi(;es by production of programs that encourage the devel- 
opment of the arts in the state. Thus, there is a strong justification to produce a 
play using talent available within the state. Decision-makers find less justifica- 
tion for the acquisition of large numbers of foreign plays on the open market. 
Emphasis is also given to producing programs that will in some way atd the 
viewer: how-to programs about anything from gardening to playing baseball, 
continuing education courses, consumer education series, programs about health 
or safety, programs presenting factual analyses of a given situation, programs 
aimed at target groups. This priority is seen in local production by state 
networks — Examples include Sooth Carolina's **Job Man Caravan,'' a combi- 
nation of attractive entertainment and useful employment information for people 
in nSed of jobs, and Maryland's **Consumer Survival Kit," originally produced 
for the slate and now national through •S PC purchase. Although it is always a 
plus to have an emphasis on the particul^ir state, programs that aid the viewer are 
also a priority when stale networks make requests of PBS, purchase in the S PC, 
and shop in the acquisition milrket. There isreason to believe that state networks 
are a bit more sensitive to potentially controversial material than member- 
supported stations. Discussions with programming people in the course of 
collecting information for this repi)rt revealed relative sensitivity to political 
content, language problems and explicit sexuality. However, the sensitivity was 
not extreme, and most confiments indicated that there once was more of a 
problem with such material. The PBS system of tlags was praised. There are two*- 
basic reasons for this comparative level of s,ensilivity to content. Rm; iViahy ol 
the state networks are in relatively rural states; and program managers Wa 
reflecting the feelings of their statewide communities. Second, there is a feelmg 
that it is inappropriate to spend government funds on material that may Be 
controversial or offensive. Member-supported stations may encourage contribu\ 
tions from people who desire controversial or avant ^arcie prograrnming as am 
alternative to commercial offerings. State networks are responsive ip a different 
constituency. , ^ / 

College and University Stations in Smaller Communities. Over fifty^ 
public television stations ar? licensed to institutions of higher education. S6me 
of these^are actually operated as state networks or are parts of state network 
systems. Four are located in metropolitan areas containing more than half a 
million households; all four (Houston, Seattle, San Diego, Phoenix) currently 
have from 9,000 to 30.000 subscribers and are more reasonably considered 
along with mid-sized, member-supported stations. ThiA leaves approximately 
forty stations. Only eight ot the.se serve areas containing more than 250,000 
homes — four are UHF stations overlapped by strong- member-supported VHP 
stations in the same area, and the other four have solicited 1,000 or more 
memberships each. Thus, there are thirty-six small stations licensed to colleges: 
thirty-two in small communities and four that are overlapped by larger PTV 
stations. (Five of these smaller stations have also .solicited I , (XX) or more 
memberships.) They have a variety of characteristics and programming consid- 
erations in common: 
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Funds for the operation of a college station usually come firom a line 
item in the overall college or university budget. Almost all of the college stations 
operate at state or community colleges or universities, so theii- incomes come 
from an overall budget for higher education that is suppOn^ ^^ a g overnmental 
tax base. (In a few cases regulations make it impossible or evSnllfegJtD solicit 
outside funds.) Stations tend to be located on or near campus: some have 
high-quality broadcasting centers, others are given part of art academic building 
or marginal facilities. Station management often must obtain faculty. status, or 
quasi-faculty status, when appointed. In some cases station personnel also 
double as instructors, teaching students enrolled in courses in broadcasting. A 
few of the stations actively involve students in broadcast operations as part of 
their educational/training function; other stations hire students to work part-time; 
other stations operate irtdependent of their parent institutions, with full-time 
staffs that have no college or university affiliat'lon. In some small communities it 
is difficult to find adequate talent for sophisticMed local productions: 

^Legal re^nsibility for the licenses of college stations rests with the . 
trustees' of the college or university. These trustees are further removed from' 
station .operations than either the board members of community corporations^ 
who represent an organization solely devoted to public broadcasting, or mem- 
^.bers of state broadcasting agencies — vtKq are appointed with specific responsi- 
bilities to oversee state^networks. College and university trustees are responsible 
for the overall operations of their institutions, of which a PTV statidn is usually a 
very small component. These trustees' appoint the^'executive officers of the 
institution. Station executives at college stations are appointed either by the 
college administration or by a def^artment of broadcasting; they are thuis more ja 
contact with college and university presi^Jents than with trustees. Usually pro- 
gramming decisions are a strictly/internal station matter. 

In the small towns that most college stations serve there are usually 
only network affiliated commercial stations; sometimes the college statidn is the 
ow/v television station licensed to a community that receives TV signals ffom 
nearby cities. Conditions like these make many programmers at college stations 
express a desire to use their limited resources to provide local television services 
that no other station can give the community (e.g. , coverage of local elections, 
, community issues and even sports).. 

Smaller stations have smaller staffs and less equipmerit. (Budgets for 
"university" licensees were 407c below the system average in fiscal year 1973.) ' 
Thus, they produce few^rhours of material — often in black and white, they are 
somewhat less able to /ape tf^ PBS feed for rescheduling, and they haveibwer 
budgets for buying prWramVon the acquisition market. The 1974 Program * 
Conteht Survey reveals W ' juniversity" licensees transmitted less local mate- 
rial than ^lyother licensfee'^^ below the annual average for all 
stations anJtimdefTWJrCf all hours'transmitted by university licensed stations. 
These licensees also obtain rbore than two-thirds of their air time from PBS, the 
highest proportion for any licJ^see category; and they had the highest proportion 
of reruns. ,(No{e that the data foF ''university" licensees include the larger 
stations and undoubtedly would reveal lower budget sizes, tewer local pro- 
ductions, and more dependence on the PB'S feed if they were removed.)' 

The programming en^^irdnment of the college stations in smaller 
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communities limikthe options available tp/rogram managers. Nine functions 
of such stations wei^ listed by Lee Sherman Dreyfus m 1967: 

1) Formal educkioh ^ 

C) Informal education 

3) Educational and Media research 

4) Community relations 

5) Community service 

6) Public forum ' 

7) ^<;Fraining laboratory ' 

8) Recreational service 

9) Alternative service (minority programming) , 
The order of this list may be a fair indication of priorities at college stations. 
However, programming opportunities often do not conform to priorities. Col- 
lege level instruction by television never met initial expectations. There have 
been recent successes, such as "Ascent of Man" for credit, and major new 
projects are currently being developed. When they can. college stations produce 
local coverage of significant campus or community events— providing the 
informal education, services to the community, and public forum on these 
<*casions On the other hand, college stations have been relatively inactive ^n 
the realm of grade school education. Some provide no ITV service other than the 
PBS-fed children's programs. (Of course there may be no reason to provide 
in-school programs to small communities where there are no TV sets m the local 

^ °° ^ ^ The general programming picture is that these stations take a great deal 
of programming as fed^jy PBS.'produce asmall amount of local material—often 
of interest to the universiFy community or as a public .service, and emphasize 
informative and cultural content in "their acquisitians. (Programming is not - 
completMy limited by low budgets. There are often institutional resources 
available to college stations. Jhus. at least two of them have recently produced 
operas in their black and white studios with the cooperation of university music 

departmen^O^^ of the stations reflect the tastes and standards of the institutions at 
which they are 16cSted. Controversial- ideas and political positions are often 
welcomed. In the past there have been uproars when faculty or students have 
found that a station failed to broadcast a controversial ^jrogram. Smiilarly, 
problems with language or nudity are infrequent. The ^tuat.on is far from 
''anytl/ng goes;" rather there tends to.be agreement ^ith PBS standards. Two 
factors limit this general willingness to broadcast potentially sensitive content: 
there are some relatively conservative college communities where responsive- 
ness demands sensitivityto content, and some decision-makers prefer toretlect 
the values and tastes of'fheirentire viewing area-which can increase sensitivity. 
Again, the personal views and attitudes of station management^ must preclude 

sweeping generalizations. , \ . . ,. 

School Board Stations. The last category of PT V st^ions to be considered is 
perhaps the most diverse/ Twenty licenses tooperate stationsare held by local or 
^unty school boards or boards>pf education. Eight of these school stations 
are located in metropolitan areas served by, other, larger PTV stations; a ^n. nth 
shares channel 2 in Miami with a member-supported licensee— WTHb trans- 
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mits.during school hours and WPBT transmits at other hours. Four additional 
scho(H stations are located in larger metropolitan areas (Denver, N^ashville, 
Louisville, and Norfolk); they each Have more than 3,500 members, ^nd their 
•non-ITV programming appears to 'be more like that of mid-rfzed member- 
supported stations. This leaves seven non-overlapped school stations operating 
without significant membership support, Jn some respects it is valuable to 
consider the differences between the overlapped and non-overlapped school 
stations. In other respects there are only minor differences. At any rate, the 
school stations arc not growing in number. One program manager feels they are 
**a vanishing breed "-^generally becoming fewer as school stations convert to 
other bases of financial support where possible; 

Since school stations are owned and operated by local educational 
eiUitiies, their main responsibility for service tends to be limited. Local boards of 
education pr(fvided nearly three quarters of all funds for these stations in fiscal 
year 1973, and they were paying primarily for services to schools, students, 
teachers, and parents within ;their districts, fndeed, given the nature of most 
financial situations in public school systems, it is very difficult for school 
stations to justify spending for services that are not used within the boundaries of 
the school system supporting the station, A significant recent trend has bfen 
increased income from CPB grants, smjall numbers of membership contribu- 
tions,.and even occasional locaLunderwriting,,Such income can support station 
*tivities th^t cannot be justified expenditures of school money. 

The 1974 Program Content Survey reveals that school stations trans- 
mitted fewer hours of programming than any other license type, 16% less than 
,the average for all PTV broadcasters. On the other hand, school stations were 
equal to the overall average in transmission of ITV and the children's programs 
from CT\V, The major difference, was that the school stations transmitted 19% 
fewer hours of news and general programming than the overall average. Thus, 
the proportion of ITV hours is highest at school stations, 
% Examination of-locally*produced programming reveals that school 

stations transmitted the highest number of local ITV hours of all licensee types 
and the lowest number of hours of local general material of all licensee types. 
Like the college stati(^ns, where budgets are also low, school stations took 
almost two-thirds of their air time' from PBS. 

The primary function of school stations is to provfde television service 
to the schools operated by the holder of the station licenste. The fact that a local 
school board holds a PTV license indicates that the board has- been willing to 
commif itself to the use of television in classrooms . Local schools are more 
likely to have television sets available inNslassrooms, and schooj stations are ' 
more likely than others (except for a few state networks) to])rovide technical 
assistance to schools and ITV utilization specialists. At least one of the school 
statiqns also serves as a vocational training center— the station is operated in part 
by studen|senrolled in courses where they learn broadcasting and engineering 
skills. , 

Scho^i^oards deal with critical political, financial and educational 
issues that have nothing to do with the operation of their PTV station. So the 
people legally responsible for the license are far removed from daily program- 
ming operations! Management of the entire school system tends to be in the hands 
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A conference room with a twelve foot ceiling and a hallway are \ransformeiJi into a\tudio for 
candidates nif^ht by KTEH. a school hoard station in San Jose. / 

of a superihlendenl, who also has many things^otherthan PTV to think a]x)ut. 
Station programming decisions reside with the station managers and program 
managers of school stations. In most cases these people are directly employed by 
the school system,, finding themselves, to be.^ small part of a relatively large 
. bureaucracy . ■ ' 

Since the mandate for programming done with school funds is limited 
in most cases, school stations often have developed ingenious methods of 
providing additional material. The advent of the PBS interconnection was an 
immediate source of additional program hours that had been unavailable, or 
would have required engineering and videotape costs that had not lieen covered 
by. the station budget. Community service grants have begun to pay-for extra 
crews required to keep stations on the air at night, on weekends, and in the 
summer. (At one school station there has been an interesting paradox. In order to 
qualify for the CPB grant the station must be on the airfor a minimum number of 
hours. In order to stay on for those hours the station had to use all of its graht to 
pay increased operating costs; nothing was left for programming, and the station 
did not purchase ''Sesame Street" in SPC-1 .) These stations are willing to ifi- , 
novate, using less expensive equipment, especially one inch videotape record- 
ers, than other sta'tions who hesitate because of technical standards. They also' 
make use of multi-talented staff who put In extra time for local production that 
cannot be covered by budget items — a progranx manager and his wife have 
directed and operated the camera for local candidates' nights produced on 
weekends in a hallway that was transformed into a "Htudio'' for the purpose. 
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p^ipheduiie PBS programs through use of small crews and (Often) inexpensive 
these stations tend to be non-union, so they avoid certain work rules 
l^thiilife^^ activity very expensive in unionized stations. If the larger station 
^llil^hi^ the PBS feed, ihe^ overlapped station can take programs directly 
i|6nm interconnection. (The point is that overlapped stations must respond to 
schedules broadcast by the larger stations.) In a few cas^&such as San Jose, 
V^C^tfomia and Tacoma, Washington, overlapped school stations serve specific 
communities in larger metropolitan areas (San Francisco and Seattle). These 
^' stations can program to their smaller target areas with coverage that is of niore 
narrow local interest. Such programming also fs^Us within the geographic man- 
date of the school board that holds the license. ^ 

Like the college stations, school stations display a programming 
emphasis on ''instructional*' merit.^^They tend to be less conscious of ratings and 

• overall audience size, although ihey do respond to indications — letters, phone 

' calls, newspaper articles, discussions — that particular programs are having an' 
impact. More •important are programming pressures to provide useful ser- 
vices — continuing education, high school equivalency courses, health care,'. 
CQnsun^r affairs, science documentaries, andtarget group.programming. ('*We 
don't want to go the route of MONTY PYTHON'S FLYING CIRCUS, but we 
certainly should have something that would be more appealing to the younger 
viewers." — letter from generarmanager**of school station in responses to PBS 
request to identify .local needs.), ' 

Like college stations, school stations are responsiVe to the institutions 
they serve; how.ever school boards tend to be far more sensitive to political and 
language content than university^oijyjTjiyiities. This sensitivity, though, tends to 
be filtered as it passes through levels of management from schoQl board to 
superintendent to station management. Once again, the personalities and at- 
thudes of station managers and program managers have a profound effect on the 
^yay'^n which school stations respond to PBS flags and other controversial 
material. Some would like to have evening schedules composed entirely of 
programs with a clear instructional purpose or straightforward informational 
content (e.g., news coverage without analysis or interpretation); others are 
happy with the cjurrent PBS program mix; onjy a few currently have the 
resources to even contemplate a large number of acquisitions purchased on the 
open market. . ^ # , * 

• A variety of special cases. The preceding p^ges have broadly described the 
prograhamihg environments at different station * 'types" which exist as compos- 
ites in tne writer's mind rather than at any single location. The large member- 
supported^ stations are concerned with audiences and' membership income, 
national production, and community response to programming. Member^ 
supported stations in mid-sized communities are also^ beginning to respond to 
pressures for programming that will produce income, and they place pride 2md 
emphasis on their local productions. State networks serve a statewide consti- 
tuency that is quite different from anything else in American broadcasting, 
public or commercial. They must serve a statewide comniunity; and their 
programming criteria are often unlike those at other public televisyon operations. 
College and school stations in small communitid? have yet another kind of 
priority scheme; they are owned and financed by institutions wjjh-«xplicit 
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educational goals and responsibilities. . 

Within these categories there are innumerable special cases. Stations 
in two of the largest cities in the country are not currently involved in national 
production plans. Channel 2 in Miami is shared by two licensees, the Okla- 
homa City school district provides an ITV schedule through the state network. 
College stations and school stations in mid-sized cities are developing strong 
membership support f8r evening programming. Some ''state networks** have 
only one sta\ion, others have many stations that each operate independently, 
other entities are called "state networks*' and operate more as statewide 
copperatives to facilitate interaction and distribute state funding to .inde- 
peildently licensed stations. Many cities contain more than one PT V station — in 
a few two stations belong to the same licensee, in others the stations are separate 

and in some cases even resentful of each other. 

» . ' ' * 

Public television ()rogramming decisions are made in a wide variety of 
. local environments. Hanging over all of them is the intluence of the national 
decision-making system that produces the PBS feed. There is also the chronic 
problerh of insufficient funds, and the^vays in which funding sources influence 
programming priorities. -And far from least important is the broad range of 
individual differences amon^he huncjreck of riien and women who take part in 
PTV programming across the country. 
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In the mid-1950* s ITV time for l^ew York was purchased from 
the commercial station that carried the Yankees. One autumn 
the station had to cut away from the middle of a crucial game in 
order to broadcajst the final class of a science training series in 
which 8,000 teachers were enrolled. An irate baseball fan 
called to complain: **That*s the longest commercial fve ever 



seen 



— from conversation with Florence Monroe, WNYE 



p 
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attems of local activity are Changing, defini- 
tions are disputed/and public television sta- 
tions continue to transmit programs that have a variety of ** instructional" goals. 
The core of instructional programming, or IT V, is material broadcast for use by 
teachers and students in school rooms K-12. The daytime schedule at most PTV 
stations contains a variety of program^ rarely encountered by people outside the 
ITV community. These programs are seen by tens Qf thousands, if not millions, 
of school children across the country. (Totals vary widely, by program, and 
estimates are not fully reliable.) In addition, ITV programming includes teacher 
training materials broadcast during or after school hours, college level courses 
broadcast for students enrolled for credit, and continuing education and high 
school equivalency courses broadcast for adults wjjp^ish to use television for 
education in their homes. With the exception "of nPesame Street," **The 
Electric Company," and the recent use of prime time PbS programs in associa- 
tion with courses for credit (**>^ent of Man," **Japariese Film," **Classic 
Theater"), almost all ITV decisions are made at a local, We or regional level. 
GPNITL, AIT/NIT and other distributors provide progAms that are used all 
over the country; however, there is no national interconnected JTV feed other 
than PBS feedof instructional programs (**The Electee Co., " "Villa Alegre," 
**Ourstory/' ** Vibrations Encore" and others) fed during daytime hours that 
are used for educa|,ional purposes. Many programs^.af€^sed in all parts of. the 
country; although some are not necessarily broadcast by a liigh proportion of 
PTV stations. 

An unpublished survey sponsored by CPB has described the nature of 
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ITV services among PTV stations. Responses came from 131 of 141 licensees 
that could have provided instructiopal programming in the United States. (Some* 
licensees join with others for ITV service, and stations outside the U.S. wer6 
excluded; so the total was lower than the total number of licensees.) Nine 
respondents proved no programming meant for classroom use, two others 
provided only PB? programs, and three others provided only material at the 
cdllege level; thus, roughly 90% of the respondents provided instructional 
programming at the grade school level, and approximately only 44.0% provided 
^both K-12 and college level courses. Ten of the fourteen licensees-that did not 
provide such service were college stations. About a quarter of all college stations 
provided no grade school instruction. 

In the early years of educational television a considerable proportion 
of instructional programs were locally produced. This proportion of local pro- 
duction has steadily declined. More than half of all ITV hpursin a 1964 sample 
were locally produced, by 1974 the figure had declined to 22% (excluding PBS 
programs). There is evidence that even this low proportion of locally produced 
material represents older ITV programs that stations continue to use. Declines in , 
actual hours of ITV production per licensee appear even more substantial. CPE 
data reveal a drop from 78 hours of ITV produced perlicenseein fiscal year 1971 
to 47 hours in fiscal year 1973. (There is one interesting countertrend. Average 
hours of cWor ITV production climbed from 18 to 23 in this period.) Thecurren^ 
ITV picture appears to 6e one of consolidation. Production costs have gone up( 
school systems often have less to spend on ITV; the quality of CkTW programs 
has shifted some sjalions' opinions about the nature and value) of their own 
productions; students and teachers are less patient with unsophisticated pro- 
ductions; pooled production resources in consortia, state groups, regional net- 
works, or on a national scale create belter programs. 

The impact of * 'Sesame Street" and **The Electric Company" on 
traditional K-1 2 ITV services cannot be overestimated. The biggest controversy 
generated by * 'Sesame Street' ' came from the initial request for morning air ti me 
in 1968 and 1969. At about half of the PTV stations, this replaced five hours a 
week of instructional television during school hours. In 1974 roughly a quarter of 
all air time during hours when local schools were in session was giyen over to 
**Sesame Street" and, "The Electric^ Company" plus "Villa Alegre" and 
"Carrascolendas." Sixty percent of these in-session hours contained traditional 
ITV material. (The other 14^^ of school lime broadcasting was armed at general 
audiences.) One of the clearest pressures on ITV programming at public televi- 
sion stations is the presence of the CTW programs and the bicullural programs 
for children . They create demands for air time that were once used for traditional 
classroom programming produced or acquired at the local level. 

What kinds of programs are being provided by public television for use 
in schools? In 1974 the six most frequently broadcast programs other than those 
from CTW wer6: - 

1 ) Inside/Out": a series to help children achieve and maintain well 
being, both p^sically and emotionally. It attempts to engage the 
minds of eight-to-ten year olds through presentation of situations 
common to their own lives. There are thirty programs in this 
series, each fifteen minutes long. Titles include — "But Names 
• • ' ^ 6! 
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"Inside/Out" is an emmy w inning series on emotionai health for eight-to-ten year aids. 




"Carrascolendas" is a hj-ctdtnral chiidren's program. 



Will Never Hurl," Living with Love," ''Brothers and Sister- 
s/- and ''But They Might Laugh." This consortium production 
has won an Emmy. 

2) *' Ripples": a series of thirty-six fifteen minute programs for 
youngsters in kindergarten and the first grade. This was the first of 

. the NIT consortium productions. It presents '^encounters" that 
develop a chikPs feelings, values, sense of inquiry, ability to 
cope with change, and capacity for creating and understanding 
relationships. There are 36 episodes including *' Feeling Spaces," 
"Animals Need You," "To Make a Dance," "Out to the 
Moon." « 

3) "Cover lo Cover": two series of thirty-two fifteen minute pro- 
grams for use in fourth through sixth grade classes. A television 
teacher presents a different children's book in each episode, 
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mixing an engaging narrative style with his own illustrations on 
camera. The programs never tell the whole story, but induce 
students to finish the book on their own. Among the works 
♦ covered are Treasure Island, Tom Sawyer: and Pearl S. Buck's 
The Big Wave. 

4) ** All About You": a series of thirty fifteen minute programs for 
six-to-eight year olds about health and physiology. It tries to help 
a child understand how the body works, how to care for it, and 
how to use sensations to learn about the environment. Episodes 
include "Two Hundred Bones," "What's Your Fuel?," "Look 
at Your Hands," and "Sneezles, Wheezles, and Measles." 

5) "Community of Living Things": a junior high series of thirty- 
two twenty-minute episodes introducing life science with an em- 
phasis on ecology. Through field trfps, close-up photography and 
mjcrophotography , the course provides experiences not ordinarily 

available to students. ) 

6) "Images and Things": a humanities series for ten-to-thirteen year 

olds. Thirty twenty-mijiute episodes focus on useful objects, 
personal images, imaginary events and figures, and natural and 
'man-made environments. Based on two years of planning by 
distinguished art educators, the series helps children to respond 
imaginatively to diverse forms of art around them. Titles include 
"All Kinds of Houses," "Plazas, Malls, and Squares," "Signs 
of the Time," and "The Human Image," 
Of course the most frequently broa^icast instructional program in 
recent years has been "The Electric Company." (In some cases "Sesame 
Street" is also used in clvssrooms.) However, when the CTW programs are 
omitted from the total, the six series listed above accounted for /less than ten 
percent of all program hours broadcast for instructional use. (The other PBS 
programs "Carrascolendus" and "Villa Alegre" are not included in the totals.) 
The low percentage represented by the six most frequent programs reflects the 
fact that there arc hundreds of different ITV series in use at public TV stations 
across the country. 

The program content survey breaks out the non-PBS ITV programs by 

subject mailer: 

13.2% of all houfs were Music, Art & Theater 

\2J7c of all hours were Natural & Physical Science 

1 1 .77c of all hours were Social Science 

1 1. 27c of all hours were Literature & Humanities 
ITV programs were mainly directed toward students between the first and sixth 
grades (See Public Television Program Content: 1974, p. 58.) 

ITV PROGRAMMING 

In the future, technological change may have a great impact on ITV program- 
ming. Cable television, various video playback devices, and Instructional Tele- 
vision Fixed Service (ITFS) transmission may come to provide classroom 
teachers with multiple, fiexible sources of television instruction. Much of the 
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present justification for IT V that is broadcast by **cfpen circuit" transmission is 
based on the fact that it is an inexpensive and relatively efficient means of 
providing programs. If and when other technologies such as cable TV and 
iMXpensive videg playback devices, challenge the relative efficiency of open^*^ 
cTOinrbroadcasting forclassropm use, the emphasis in public television instruc- 
tional services may shift towanl a greater quantify of material thatcan be used in 
the hom%. The advent of other technologies may be far in the distant future. 
When they come they will undoubtedly cause changes in the target groups served 
by ofien circuit transmission and the subject matter it provides. 

Scheduling imperatives in, the field of IT V and the nature of the 
schedules theniselves cause the biilk of such material to be aimed at classrooms 
from kindergarten through sixth grade. Open circuit transmission serves many A 
schools and classrooms with a given program at a single time., Programs ar^ 
repeated in the day and in the week; but the number of programs desired is great, 
and an extensive number of repeats on a single channel would limit the number of. ^ 
different programs ^that could be transmitted. Junior high schools ^id high 
schools teach their students a given subject at a variety ortimes during the school * ' 
day. There are usually several different biology classes at different hours. On mh 
other hand,'grade school classes typically have one teacher with a single group of 
students oyer an entire day ; and the teacher can decide at what hour to deal with 
any particular subject matter. Thus, grade school teachers can plan their daily 
schedules to include ITV material at the hour it is transmitted, and a single 
broadcast can be used by all grade school teachers who wish to show theirclasses 
a given prograpi. (Lack of available sets<:an be a limiting factor.) At the upper 
grade levels, since all biology classes tend not to convene at the same hour, it is 
difficult to schedule a single open circuit broadcast that can reach all biology 
students. In larger communities or states, the times a1 which students change 
classes in high schools are not synchronized. This is a second factor working 
against open circuit broadcasting to higher grade levels. Another factor i^ that 
there are more grade schools (han upper level schools. This means that at lower 
grade levels it would be more expensive to have films or videotapes in each 
school. Open circuit broadcasting can serve^ore grade schools, while alterna- 
tive media are relatively more efficient over different class times in higher 

grades, and among fewer school buildings. 

• In response to this situation, the South Carolina ETV Network has 

established both an open circuit ITV service and six closed circuit channelsio the 
schools in the state? The bulk of the open circuit transmission during school 
hours is at the grade school level. The closed circuit feeds are more frequently for 
upper grades; the six channels allow many plays of a particular program 
throughout the day. A biology teacher can use a program for each biology class 
over the course of a day because that program i^ transmitted by the closed circuit 
system at several different times. 

Speculation about future technological advances in ITV centers 
around alternatives that may or may not come to pass. At present, television sets 
arc far from universal in classrooms, and more sophisticated devices sUch as 
cable systems and videotape machines are rare. Economic crises have hit school 
districts across the countty ; in many areas plans for use of instructional television 
have been cut back; and in some instances school boards have had to cancel 
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contracts with PTV stations that provide ITV programming. ^ < v 

More than three quarters of all licensees ha\e some sort of formal 
contract or agreement with an educational agency (the total becomes 85% when 
slate network arrangements are included). Almost all of the.rest of the stations 
that provide l/TV service do so under informal arrangements. More (harjJt^lf'of 
the licensees have an arrangement with school districts, and roifghly three often 
have some sort of arrangement with state departments of education. In addition, 
there are many othef types of entities that deal with public broadcasters for ITV 
services — legislatures, regional associations, city or county departments of 
education, etc. Among respondents in the CPB supported survey, the inedian 
licensee had arrangements with thirty-one different school districts. 

In 91% of the cases where a licensee provides ITV programs, it 
receives funds to reimburse it for the costs of ITV. Most frequently, such funds 

\ are paid by school districts at'a flat rate per student, (The typical rate appears to 
be between $ LOO and $1 .50 per student per year.) The next most frequent source 
bf ITV funding is state or local legislation that pays for the service. In the early 
years of educational television the income paid to stations for ITV services was a 
considerably proportion of their total^ income. Recently such income. has been 
overshadowed by other sources. As*a result, the incentives for heavy station 
expenditures on ITV support activities haVe decjined in many cases. The state 
networks and the school stations appear to be the locations at which there is most 
interest in classroom programming. These are the places where public television 
has been created and fundied for explicit educational goals. 

ITV programming decisions are subject to many of the same influ- 
ences that affect other parts of PTV schedules. Income attributable to instruc- 
tional services induces stations to air ITV programs, diminished sources of funds 
are related to declining interest in local activities. Local production is declining 
because of jack of local funds and the cost-efficient improvements in quality 
offered by national dv consortium production. Regional networks and PBS are 
providing a growing number of interconnec^eid hours of material; and this, too, is 
leading stations slowly away from relatively expensive autonomous pro- 
gramming. / v , :^ 

However, there are several significant ways in which the ITV pro- 
gramming environment is unlike the situation <jurrounding the rest of public 
television. Most ITV is provideaunder a formal contractural arrangement which 
pays the station mone^ in return for ITV services. Programming is usually 
developed as a result^ a lengthy process involving studies of needs in schools, 
evaluation of available or proposed material^ and eighteen months to two years 
lead tirjfie. Many ITV operations at stations and/or school agencies include 
significant ' 'utilization* * activities in which specialists help teachers make use of 
classroom television. Printed materials — especially teacher guides — are fre- 
quently provided with programs. Programs are son)etimes available on film or 

, videotape as well as via open circuit television. These and other factors combine 
to set ITV'activity apart from ^'general audience" programming decisions; but 
there is a wide variety of approaches to ITV, and many of the differences can be 
seen as differences across a simple station typology. 
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TYPES OF ITV SERVICE 

f 

Like the environments in which decisions about other programming are made, 
the environments in which FTV programming decisions are made vary with the 
type of station. Ten percent of the stations (mostly college, stations) eit.her 
piSvide no K-12 classroom programs or provide only the programs fed over the 
PBS interconnection. The other stations engage in a vanety of activities to 
prepare an ITV schedule for transmission. Because ITV is used m classrooms as 
pSt of an overall teaching plan, it must be scheduled well in advance to allow 
teachers to know what is available and make their lesson Pjans accordingly^ 
Screenings and programming decisions must take place months before the start 
of the school year. Data indicate that programming decisions are made in late 
winter or cd, spring by more' than two thirds of the licensees. Scheduling 
decisions tenf to be made soon after the programs are selected. 

EEN Network. Almost all of the stations (and state networks) in eleven 
Northeastern and Mid-Atlantic states make use of interconnected ITV 
service operated since 197 1 -72 by the Eastern Educational Network Broadcast- 
ers in theVe states used regional network distribution for of all ITV hours 
tr^smitted in 1974. The national average was 23%. The ^N interconnection 
provides 30 hours a week of ITV programming. Moc^^ than one hundred 

Instructional series are available to members^ The "^1:^?^; ^"fJ^^'JV.fby 
connected ITV distribution "saves members up to 50% of series cost Dy 
negating the need for tape and^dubbing." . 

The EEN instructional schedule begins with planning eighteen 
months before the start of a schbol year. Local IT V representatives suggest the 
program types-subject matter and grade level-that are needed. Next, pro- 
grams are collected from producers and distributors forpreview screenings by a 
ftand ng ITV committee Selected programs are shown to ITV and schoo 
representatives at a final screening session; and they are then shown at local, 
screenings to the people who will be responsible for using them in sc|iooliooms. 
^grams tliat are'^c'epted as a result of the screening process are '"f ded in an 
initial interconnection schedule that is prepared by January for. the fo lowing 
autumn. There may be slight revisions later, but the schedule is "sentia ly fixed 
nine months in advance to allow local stations toi:reate their particular ITV 
schedules around the EEN feed. 



Member-Supported Stations. Member- supported stations_display the 
wiS^t range Sf environments in whicfh decisions are made aboUTc^sroom 
prlraS These environments have been in transition .(i recent yeW 
sSTinses have increased while income from' ITV activities has remained 
ra ic (or^eTdeclined). In the early years of edacational television, program- 
ming wi h exDlicil instructional value was a central concern at these stations. TYiey 
S^d a gS^^^^ and were supported in large part by payments from 

£ k.naSitutions that received televised services. College level courses 
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and espwrialij; how-to programs such as** Folk Guitar" and **The French Chef 
were aw major components of programming arid even income through the sale 
of jguicKs to accompany programs. The last few years have seen a decline in 
prime time transmission of how-to programs as these stations search for larger 
audiences to provide greater membership iricome. In most cases college level 
courses failed to become a significant part of the schedule at these' stations. 
^College teachers seemed unwilling to make use of television; often there were 
not enough college classes or students to justify open circuit broadcasting; and 
the financial incentives were usually absent. 

Recent plans and programming ]^ave caused member-supported sta- 
tions to reexamine college level instruction. Home study for credit is being 
developed at the national level with programs that attempt to appeal to a broad 
prime time audience while also providing the nucleus of a college credit course. 
C* Ascent of Man," The Japanese Film," and ** Classic Theater" have already 
been mentioned in this regard.) At the regional and state level-there are also new 
college consortia projects being developed to give credit for courses centered 
siround open circuit broadcasts. Much of^the development in these areas of 
^higher education^ reflects the growth of community colleges and continuing 
education programs in recent years. New colleges and new institutions seem less 
hesitant to make use of television as part of higher education. However, such 
activities are a bit more difficult to arrange at member-supported stations than at 
the other station types. State networks already have direct relationships with 
state educational organizations, and they haye a responsibility to provide instruc- 
tional services; school board stations have not irrevocably committed their air 
time, to audience-generating programs, the overlapped stations evea welcome 
material that enables them to provide a second public television alternative; aiid 
the college stations are often responsible to proyide higher education material. 

There are several types of structures under which ITV programming 
takes place at member-supported station^. At one end of the spectrUin are 
stations th^simply designate a bloc of air time for instructional services ana give 
programming responsibilitjMo an outside organization — a committee represent- 
ing school districts that use the pervice is one example. At the other end of the 
spectrum are member-supportea stptions where ITV programming is part of the 
function of the program manage\Between the two extremes ace a wide range of 
procedures andjstructures: separatefFV departments are giveiia block of station 
time in which to provide programs, station ITV departments Kgotiate with the 
program manager for scheduling, outside agencies underwiwe the expenses 
. involved in tfansmissioi) through negotiations with the statio^ and others. 

Among the complicating factors for large and mid-sized stations is the 
number of different school systems they must deal with in a single metropolitan 
area. State networks have their statewide constituencies, school stations are 
primarily responsible to the license holder, small stations at colleges usually do 
not broadcast to areas containing a large number of school systems: but large and 
mid-sized stations typically serve scores of different districts. In order to create 
an ITV schedule that is an optinfium for all classrooms to which service is 
provided there must be a coordinated plan of negotiation and scheduling. This 
can range from cases in which a station ITV director createsia schedule after 
gathering informal input from people in the schools to a siHiation in which there 
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is a series of formal meetings between teachers, utilization specialists, ITV 
programmers* and other interested parties. , ' ■ ^ 

In general, member- supported stations are less active in the realm of * 
ITV than state networks or scho'ol board stations, although they are more active 
than college stations. Financial pressures in recent years have sharply curtailed 
local ITV production at these stations. The average community-licensed station 
transmitted 74iITV hours (n 1974, this was 17.2% of all hours. By way of 
comparison, St^e^networks averaged 812 hours (20.5%) and school board 
stations averaged 653 hoixh (20.0%). 

Utilization" is an ITV term describing the variety of services that 
can help teachers utilize classroom instructional television — specialists visit 
schools, teacher training classes are broadcast after school hours, seminars are 
held, feedback is solicited about specific programs and needs. Nearly two-thicds 
of the community licensees responding to a survey indicated tHat they provide 
some level of utilization scrvictf to* local schools. This proportion is well under 
the 83% of state networks t'hat provide such services; however it indicates that 
member- supported stations are still frequently activ^n non-broadcast activities 
surrounding ITV. The problems are money and air time. These stations are 
affected first when school districts cannot afford to pay for extensive ITV 
services because there may not be any other sources of money for purchase of 
ITV programs, engineering costs, and support of nbn-broadcast ITV activity; 
and member- supported stations tend to work within tight budget restraints. At 
present there are also pressures for non-ITV daytime programming and after- 
noon adult education progranjs that may provide new sources of income to the 
^ member-supported stations. 



State Network. The centralized state networks tend to' have the greatest 
resources for instructional television services. They broadcast more annual 
hours^f instructional material per year than the other station types in 1974. (812 
hours per broadcaster per year, 23% more than the overall average.) Next to 
school stations^ the state networks used the second hig^iest amount (170 annual 
hours) and the second highest proportion (21% of all ITV they broadcast) of 
local instructional programming. State networks allow their mandates to pro- 
vide instructional services to all citizens. I^ey transmit programs to schools, 
they transmit teacher-training programs to \nable teachers to function more 
effectively in the classroom, an^ they transmit college level and continuing 
education courses. The Maryland network, for example, ispart of a cooperative 
venture with 17 colleges in the state called The Maryland Collegeof The Air." 
Perhaps the best known example is the ambitious State University of Nebraska 
(SUN) project for college education through television operated by the public 
television network in that state. 

The organization of centralized state networks tends t9 place instruc- 
tional services in a distinct department which may be under the chief executive or 
chief programming officer of the network or may be a state educational agency. 
(Etetails vary widely , as do labels. (Set Study of State Public TV Systems, a 1969 
report for CPB by Lawrence Frymire.) These ITV departments are responsible 
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for instructional programming decisions. They usually have direct contact with 
state educatioaal authorities or commissions, determine IT V production needs, 
select acquisitions, and schedule for the state system. In addition to the cen- 
tralized state networks described in Chapter II, there are also several cases in 
^^ch independent stations join together or link up with state networks to 
jMTovide daytime instruction^ services. In Maine, for example, a community 
station^WCBB, joins the Nftine network to provide statewide ITV service. In 
the most typical situation, specific air time^ allocated to instructional 
services^ — this may be ah entire daytime bloc, or such a bloc minus the PBS 
interconnected feed of children's programs. The ITV department is then respon- 
sible for all programming within the specified time period. 

Less than a third of the state networks receive a per student reim- 
bursement, for ITV services. Instead, they tend to receive a direct budget 
allocation from the ^tate government to provide instructional services. As a 
result, state^ networks tend to be actively involved in ^^utilization" activity. 
More than eighty percent of the state networks provide utilization services as a 
regular part of their ITV activities — the highest proportion among the various 
types of PTV broadcasters. 

.These stations are the location of the greatest amount of ITV activity 
and the greatest potential for future growth. Since their ITV services are 
supported by a direct mandate from the state government they are less likely to 
face financial crises in the realm of ITV than other stations and they are more 
likely to exist in a situation wbere schools have television receivers and where 
television is becoming an accepted component of classroom education. In 
addition there can also be^^ greater demand ffer local ITV production due to the 
unique nature of state networks. School curricula may include courses in state 
history or civics that cannot be served by programs produced on a national scale. 



College ITV Stations. It may be sijpj5risinglo^ colleee^tions 
provide the least ITV material of aMstation types. In 1974 tnbsavei;age college 
station transmitted 494 hours of material, less than one seventh oiall it§ air time 
and 25% less than the average-fofall stations. Local production of ITV prckrams 
by college stations is even less frequent, such licensees transmitted roughly half 
the amount of locally projduced ITV that other station types transmitted in 1 974. 

Of 42 college stations contacted by a survey, eight provided no 
instructional services for grades 12 and another two provided only material 
distributed by PBS. Even among the stations that provided K-12 ITV, half 
provided no utilization services to schools and half provided no print materials to 
schools to supplement the*^rograms (the average among, other stations was 
89%). . ^ 

Chapter two noted that the college stations usually serve smaller 
communities with smaller budgets aiJ^mited facilities. They take the highest 
amount and the highest proportion oKTaterial directly from PBS. Under these 
circumstances, and with limited potential sources of fimds lu suppoH ITV, many 
college stations are simply unable to f)rovide exten^ve classroom Service. The 
advent of free national programming distributed over the interconnection by 
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PBS allows these stations to provide i^Tre; and the trend toward statew.de and 
regional clustering of stations has also f rovided-some of these stations with ITV 
programs that they would not have had under other circumstances. 

School Statibnsrllie school stations were created in order to serve orgamza- 
tions that are responsible for classroom education. Their primary responsibility 
is to provide programming in response to the needs of schools in their areas. 
Thus it is not surprising to find that school stations, although their total 
'operating budgets are well below average, produce more instructional pro- 
gramming in their own facilities and broadcast more hours of loca ly Produced 
material than any other type of station. School stations are Ifess likely than other 
stations to provide instructional services above the K-12 grade levels; but they 
are most likely to provide additional services to schools. These stations fre- 
quently supply schools with utilization specialists-people who visit teachers 
and show them the best methods for using ITV in the classroom . More than half 
of them provide technical support to help maintain receivers in schools. More 
than half of the scHbol stations provide instructional programming m media other 
than open circuit broadcasts— cassettes, films, etc. 

Since most school stations are fairly small, they tend to have Relatively 
simple tables of organization . And since instructional services are the raison 
d'etre for these stations, their managers tend to have a background m education 
and/or IT V Thus, the environment is one in which great attention is paid to 
classroom programming and the provision of printed teacher guides utilization 
specialists, programming in other media formats, such as films and cassettes, 
anitechnical assistance. These stations usually have a single person responsible 
foftie final schedule of programs for the entire day. There is almost always 
consultation with teachers or administrators about the ITV programs that will be 
selected and their place in the overall schedule. The smaller school stations 
S^ear to have a closeness that allows people involved with vanous station 
acdvities-pro^uction. scheduling, utilization, station finance-to interact 
more closely than they do at the state networks or the lafge and mid-sized 
member-supported stations. (Such interaction takes place at all stations, bu 
where staffs are larger, buildings sprawl over more area, and ^^f^^^^^^^ 
ch^s are defined more clearly there is less interaction across functional or 

• departmentaJJmeO ^^^^^^ ^^^^.^^ ^^^^.^^^ ^^^^^ programming 
in 1974 of which 189 hours (29%) were locally produced. The percentage of all . 
hours devoted to ITV was rpughly (he same (20%) as that for state networks, and 
was well above t^ie percentage from cc^mmunity orcollege stations. Smce sch^l 
stations tend to seVve a limited number of schools (compared to member- 
sup^rieS stations in larger communities and statewide networks); they can key 
theTiT V programming to a relatively well defined school year and relatively 

on i tent claLom hours. Thus, while contact with schools and te^^^er^^ 
probabfy greatest at these stations, the problems of determmmgwhich programs 
" are needed and where they should be scheduled are minimizdd. 

There are two common threads that run across all staUon types if the 
station provides an ITV schedule at the grade school level. FirstHs the presence 
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• of supplemental printed material — usually, teacher guides — provided with pto- 
grams. hublic Television Program Content: 1974 provides 'data that indicate 
pmi mateK^ls^were distributed to teachers with nearly ninety percent of the 

i^pograms broadcast for classroonri ujse. Iivsome cases the print materials are not 
distributed directly by the station; but Mmost ninety percent of the^ stations 
provide print materials with some hf their ITV programs. (An exception is the 
college stations, where half of the respondents provided no print materials to go 
with their ITV programming.) 

The second is the frequent use of curriculum committees, teacher 
evaluation (mx:edures and/or advisory groups in ITV programming. Almost all 
respondents providing an ITV service indicated t^at they consulted with one or 
more such groups in the preparation of their ITV Schedules. Thus, ITV pro- 
gramming decisions can be made by a number of different types of decision- 
makers: the station's program manager, a station ITV person, a network or state 
ITV office, an outside organization that prepares a schedule for a predetermined 
bloc of air time, or a i«presentative of a school disttict or districts. These 
decision-makers tend to consuh with one or more groups of people who are 
directly associated with the use of instructional materials in schools. 

The pressures affecting ITV programming decisions tend to be 
straight forward in some areas and hard to understand in others. Like the 
environments in which decisions ^bout other programmingW made, the envi- 
ronments in which ITV programming decisions are made vary with the type of 
station. " ^ ^ 

1 . Member-supported stations display the widest range of environ- 
ments which effect decisions about ITV programming. Although 
these environments have been in transition in recent years, .the mem- 

y ber-supportad stations have produced and broadcast a great deal of 
ITV programs^ — 

2. The 4:entralized state networks have the greatest resources for 
ITV services andiJjrQadcast the greatest anriount of instructional 
material per yeaxJ'liran any other station type. 

3. Schoolstations were created to serve organizations that are re- 
sponsible for classroom education. Because this is their primary- 
concern they produce more instructional programming at their facili- 
ties and broadcast more hours of locally produced materials Uian any 
other station type. ^ • 

4. College stations are at the bottom of ITV programmin|g activity. 
This> limited service reflects the smaller cpmmunities, smaller 
budgets and limited facilities that colleger station?^usually serve. 

Within the four types of station services, and the regional network 
services there are many important factors that influence ITV decisions: the trend 
towards decreasing funding from school districts, decreasing local production, 
and an increase iff^nsortium production. There are also cost efficiency prob- 
lems for merfiber-sujteorted stations that must consider the degree of IT V service^ 
they will provide in reKm) for the cash flow it produces. There are the questions^ 
of adequate and approplh^te services hy state networks^nd school stations 
licen^d to organizations whiqh must provide instructional support to their 
constituencies. There are the pressures for air time when PBS feeds a daily bloc 
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of moming and pftemooa programs (late afternoon programs compete with 
how-to programs and adult edycation after working hours). On the other hand, 
there are a variety of values and judgments applied in making decisions about 
program selection and scheduling by local educators and/or the ITV staff ot a 
station. These result h different programs selected to provide instruction to 
similar grade levels on similarj^ubject matter in different communities ihe 
evaluation of program quality and utility is {Sften fairly subjective although 
recent trends in ITV may eventually produce a relatively concentrated group of 
universally accepted high-quafity productions. (If produQjion cost is any indica- 
tion of quality, future consortium efforts arranged by AIT/NIT will be of the 
highest calibre.) Personality differences and subjective evaluations will proba- 
bly always be a part of decisions about program quality, program utility, and the 

need for programming of a given type. ^-..^unt^H 
These varied and fluctuating services, the need for well-distnbuted 
ITV printed materials, the operation of curriculum committed and advisory 
CTOups for ITV programming, all effect the decision making process for ITV 
orogfamming. The future of classroom television seems relatively secure. Pro- 
'wams that aid the teacher are imp>oving in quality. However, future technotefy 
may reduce dependence on open circuit broadcast from PTV stations. It * the 
unknown aspects of fulure,technology and especially the cost of new technology 
that make it difficult to clearly pr^ect the nature of ITV m the future. 
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